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Highlights in the life of Haym Salomon 
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Haym was seven years old when his father put a book 

before him. He trailed honey under the first sentence and 

said, “When you ‘can recognizé a word, you may lick the 
honey and,so understand that learning is sweet.” 
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One day Haym was attacked by Gentile boys who called 
him names and threw him struggling into a cave. They 
blocked the opening with a rock, but Haym got out. 


By the time Salomon was twenty, he had learned ma 
to resist tyranny. 


ny ways 

He fought against the Russians in patriotic 

uprisings in Poland, serving under Casimir Pulaskj and 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 


When the patriotic uprisings in Poland failed, Salomon 
went to England. In 1772, he sailed for New York, hoping 
to find freedom in the New World. 


Sons of Liberty 


In New York, Salomon marched with the 
after the first shots of the Revolutiona 


changed. They shouted 
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, “Independence for the colonies! 


Give us liberty or give us death!” 
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held New York. One night nei 
groans of a wounded soldier and called the British. 


Salomon and his wife successfully smuggled patriots out of 
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Salomon was found guilty of treason against King George 
III and scheduled to be hanged on August 11, 1783. 


Salomon escaped from prison and evaded his British pur- 
suers and their hounds. Exhausted, he reached the barri- 
cades of the American army at Dobbs Ferry. 
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Watching the ragged men of the American forces, Salomon 
realized the Revolution could be lost for lack of money to 
feed and clothe the soldiers. 
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Salomon enjoyed the bustling city of Philadelphia. In 1778, 


it was the biggest and most prosperous city in the colonies 


as well. Much business was carried 
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and its cultural center 


on in the coffeehouses, 
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Robert Morris, Minister of Finance, at his wits’ end to keep 

the government out of bankruptcy, turned to Salomon, who 

gave his own fortune and also solicited money from the 
Jewish community. 
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HAYM SALOMON 


A, AUGUST SUN simmered on the horizon. 
Haym Salomon, trudging north to the limits of 
New York, paused to mop his lean wet face with 
a handkerchief. He squinted at the setting sun, 
red as a plum. 

Was there ever a summer as scorching as this 
one of 1778? He drew his watch from the pocket 
of his waistcoat. It was past six and heat waves 


were still rising from the roofs of the little Dutch 
houses of Manhattan Island. Where was the cool 
of evening? 

He resumed walking, his feet were baking in 
his boots, perspiration was trickling from the hol- 
lows of his cheeks to his bony neck. Hot or cold, 
he told himself, take a good look at that sunset. 
It might be your last one. 

To the casual eye, Haym Salomon’s slight 
black-clad figure was ordinary—not worth a second 
glance. This was a valuable advantage to an agent 
of the Sons of Liberty. If a man could fade into 
the scenery, he could smuggle American soldiers out 
of prison, under the very noses of the British soldiers, 
and avoid capture himself. Salomon was on his 
ninth mission for the illegal organization. 

He reviewed his orders. He was to rendezvous 
with John Robertson at the old mill a mile and a 
half up Manhattan Island and pick up a horse and 
wagon. ‘Then drive the wagon back to his own 
house in New York to collect the wounded fugitive 
hiding there in the cellar and return to the mill 
where Robertson would take over and deliver the 
soldier to Dobbs Ferry. 

It seemed simple, but Salomon couldn’t control 
his thumping heart. A man’s good luck cannot go 
on forever. If he was caught this evening with 
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the evidence, it would mean the hangman’s noose 
for him! 

As he made his way north, Salomon passed the 
New York Hospital, the Common, and the charred 
rubble of the five hundred buildings the English 
had destroyed by “accidental” fire. The town of 
New York occupied only one tenth of the length 
of Manhattan, so he soon found himself on a road 
which twisted through fields of wilted daisies. Wind- 
mills and farm buildings studded the countryside, 
and here and there a cottage sat only a few feet 
off the road. Salomon passed one of these with a 
bench beside its door. Two old men were perched 
on the bench swabbing their necks and fussing like 
crows. 

“Have you heard the price of boots is up 
again?” he heard one of them asking. 

“Boots! What do I care ’bout boots when my 
son’s leaving the farm to join General Washington?” 

“Well, I worked hard all my life, and now I 
can’t afford a pair of new boots.” 

“T can’t even think of boots. Do you realize 
it’s our plowboys with their popguns from over the 
mantel who are revolting against the most power- 
ful army and navy in the world? I tell my boy, 
‘Them big fists of yours is to make things grow in 
God’s earth—for sowing and reaping; not fighting! 
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What do you know about politics? Stay home where 
you’re needed!’ ” 

“Still, to be laid to rest with a pair of boots 
with holes—it ain’t fitting. It’s a shame the Sons 
of Liberty can’t do anything about the price of 
boots.” i 

The farmers fell silent as Salomon approached. 
They turned their attention to him. 

“Evening,” he said. 
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“Evening,” they replied. And they stared at 
him till he was well past. Then they resumed com- 
plaining. “Now the Sons of Liberty—” 

Haym Salomon shuddered. He looked over 
his shoulder to see if he was being followed. The 
road was deserted. 

The Sons of Liberty was no longer as secret 
an organization as it had started out to be. The 
members were now loudly demanding American 
self-government and openly harassing the enemy, 
especially in New York where they had great 
strength. They tarred and feathered, or hung in 
effigy, those who disagreed with them. They 
threatened British officers and their families. At 
the least grievance, they passed petitions all around 
New York. They also forced unpopular officials to 
come before the public to explain their behavior. 

The organization made heroes of every patriot 
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killed in a street brawl—conducting the funerals 
themselves. Members appeared at all gatherings of 
townspeople and gave rousing speeches against 
British tyranny. 

Orators of the Sons of Liberty were so stirring 
they could raise a fever in an icicle. Among the 
original organizers of the group were lawyers, and 
they knew well how to plead a case. From New 
England to the South, there was not a chapter 
leader who lacked fire. Boston was led by Samuel 
Adams and James Otis; New York by Isaac Sears 
and Alexander McDougall; Delaware by Caesar 
Rodney; Virginia by Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee; and South Carolina by Christopher 
Gadsden and Thomas Lynch. 

In Haym Salomon, the Sons of Liberty had 
not just another speaker but an experienced fighter— 
a veteran resister of tyranny. As a Jewish youth, 
he had fought in patriotic uprisings against oppres- 
sion in his native Poland. He had struggled from 
one European capital to another seeking a place to 
settle where his opportunity would be equal to the 
next fellow’s. But this dream for a man of Jewish 
faith could not come true in the sick Old World, 
of that he was convinced. 

When the revolt against tyranny failed, he told 
his parents, “I will not accept things as they are 
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here. For me, it is not enough merely to endure 
from day to day. I want to go to America, where 
prejudice is not a tradition, where men are not 
afraid to speak up for their rights.” 

When Salomon arrived in New York, he estab- 
lished himself as a commission merchant and money 
broker. He was practically penniless, but in a very 
short time, he became successful. He was respected 
because he was industrious and completely honest. 
He had an agile mind and was interested in every- 
thing pertaining to his new country. He made no 
secret of his politics. He was violently against taxa- 
tion without representation in Parliament. 

Salomon had been in America six years when 
the Revolutionary War began. ‘The day the news 
of the first shots at Lexington was delivered to the 
leader of the New York Sons of Liberty, Alexander 
McDougall, cries of “First shots!” “War!” “Inde- 
pendence for the Colonies!” filled the air. 

Salomon had joined the throng of men, women, 
and children parading down Broadway behind 
McDougall and moving toward the Battery and 
wharves. The marchers had yelled and waved ban- 
ners fastened to broom handles. He had joined in 
the shouts of “Down with tyranny!” “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

Now as he hurried along, the desered country 
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road was suddenly filled with a group of small 
children playing soldier. They crossed the road 
from one farm to another, moving solemnly, as the 
British did, in time to the beat of a toy drum. 
The biggest boy was the British officer, the next 
biggest the torchbearer, and the least favored role 
of the prisoner who would die in the morning was 
taken by the smallest tot. 

“No, my lad,” Salomon murmured, “you will 
not die in the morning—not if the Sons of Liberty 
are around. Have courage!” 

He pictured the real soldier boy in his own 
cellar waiting in the dark for rescue. Then a gal- 
lows came to mind—the scaffold rigged with a noose. 
Glancing back to make sure he was not being fol- 
lowed, he began to walk faster. 
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aes MEETING PLACE was in the shadow of 
an old deserted mill a few hundred paces off the 
road. The night was shot with gold from a pump- 
kin moon rising out of the trees. And crickets and 
frogs shattered the stillness with their seesaw songs. 
Haym Salomon stood waiting—listening. 

In a short while, a wagon rattled out of a 
fringe of trees to the west. It headed straight for 
the mill. 


“Salomon, is that you, man?” demanded the 
driver. 

“Itis. Any trouble?” 

“No, the farmer Vanhelb is a sympathizer. 
He didn’t ask a question.” The Scotchman’s voice 
boomed. 

“Sh-h.” 

‘““There’s no one about. Don’t look so doleful. 
I doubt this’ll be your last trip on earth, my friend.” 

“The bloody backs haven’t taken their eyes off 
of me since I was imprisoned.” 

‘““They watched you when you were jailed, too, 
didn’t they? But you got out. Listen, if they should 
spot you on your way back with the soldier, and 
they ask you about the man you have in your wagon, 
just say, ‘General, this is a drunken friend of mine 
who can’t face his mother alone in this condition. 
I’m bringing the lad home out of the goodness of 
my heart.’ ” 

Salomon smiled. “A drunken friend with a 
bullet hole through his shoulder?” 

“Ah, that I didn’t know. He’s hurt?” 

meYves. 4 

“That’s bad.” 

“When we carried him into my house, he was 
groaning so loudly my neighbor came to the window 
in his nightcap. I don’t know if he saw anything, 
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or reported anything, but I think this must be the 
last time we use my house.” 

CAVE 

“I’m a father now. I don’t want my wife and 
child involved, if I can help it.” 

“It was a good place while it lasted. Not many 
houses are situated like it—with a cellar and all. 
Well, you’ve done your part, Haym Salomon, and 
I’d like to make mash of the man who says you 
haven’t. And when tonight’s escape is completed, 
you can breathe easier.” 

Salomon pulled himself up into the wagon and 
grasped the reins. “Tl be back here with the boy as 
quickly as I can.” 

“Then [ll take over and deliver him to Dobbs 
Ferry encampment. My advice to you now is to let 
the horse canter for about a mile. Then slow down 
to a trot the rest of the way, or people will come 
running from their houses to see what the excite- 
ment’s about.” 

Ragat.. 

“And Mr. Salomon, relax a bit. I always sing 
‘M’ Bonnie Lies Over The Ocean,’ like I haven’t a 
care in the world. It throws everyone off. Try it.” 

“Pll be back,” Salomon said. He slapped the 
reins on the horse’s hind quarters and headed to 
town. 
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My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 
My Bonnve lies over the sea, 
My Bonnve lies over the ocean, 
Oh bring back my Bonnie to me. 


Salomon kept his voice low and rolled his R’s 
exaggeratedly. I wager I could be mistaken for a 
Scotchman, he thought, instead of a Jew with a 
Polish accent. “Brrring back, brrring back, Oh 
brrring back my Bonnie to me.” 

My bonnie Rachel—am I too old for her? 
Salomon wondered about his wife. A man thirty- 
eight years of age is not quite a youth. And a girl 
of sixteen, which was Rachel’s age, is not quite a 
woman. ‘They had been married a year and had a 
baby boy less than a month old. 

Rachel is mature for her years, Salomon rea- 
soned. And I have the energy and persistence of a 
much younger man. Also Rachel needs a man 
who knows how to earn a shilling. I guess I can 
meet that challenge. 

Salomon grinned at the memory of Rachel’s 
glee when he bought her their fine house and beau- 
tiful Chippendale furniture, her delight when they 
mounted her china and pewter (a gift from her 
own family) in the new cabinets and placed the 
generous featherbeds and down comforters on their 
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canopied bed. He even provided his wife with two 
servants. Of Rachel he required only one thing— 
that she be sympathetic to the Sons of Liberty 
organization and the cause of American Revolution. 

In the beginning, Salomon tried to keep from 
his wife the fact that he was helping prisoners es- 
cape by hiding them in the cellar. But she was too 
perceptive. The sighs, coughs, footfalls; the creak- 
ing boards in the middle of the night soon made 
it obvious that men of the Continental Army and 
Hessian deserters were being smuggled in and out. 
Without a word to her husband, Rachel ordered 
extra food prepared which she left in the shed be- 
fore she went to sleep. She also did a little mid- 
night “gardening” to cover over boot tracks and 
trails in the mud. She even took to exchanging 
pleasantries with the British when they came to 
check the premises—distracting them from their 
purposes with her wit, charm, and ringleted beauty. 

What a splendid young woman! But why 
shouldn’t she be? Her father had distinguished 
himself in service to the Crown of Hanover, Ger- 
many, and then the Crown of England. Her uncle 
Jacob and cousin David were appointed the British 
monarch’s agents for the northern colonies. At nine- 
teen years of age, her brother was a lieutenant col- 
onel in George Washington’s army. Yes, Rachel 
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was an ideal wife. He was a fortunate man. 

Up ahead, houses were beginning to come into 
sight. One or two candles still burned. Salomon 
slowed his horse to a trot. He took out his pocket 
watch, and in the moonlight was able to tell the 
time. He should be at his house by midnight. The 
smell of the tanneries traveled the night air. His 
stomach turned. Where would he be at this time 
tomorrow? Where were the British patrols right 
now? He must not think about that. He must 
sing and keep singing all the way home. 


Brrrring back, brrring back, 
Oh brrring back my Bonnie to me. 
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A LIGHT showed in one of the windows of 
the red brick Salomon house. Rachel must be nurs- 
ing the baby. Salomon drew the horse to a halt, 
tied it to the hitching post, and let himself in the 
door. 

“Rachel,” he called up the stairs. A stub of 
candle still flickered on the mantel, casting its faint 
rays on the polished mahogany highboy. A bottle 


of Madeira and one of rum sat on a silver tray on 
the tilt-top table. Chairs had been moved about 
as though his wife had entertained guests while he 
had been gone. 

Rachel raced down the stairs. She was a tiny 
slip of a girl, with alabaster skin and dark ringlets 
piled high on her head. Her eyes were large and 
lustrous, and at the moment had a wild look in 
them. 

She clutched the infant Ezekiel to her shoulder, 
and wailed, “Oh, Haym, thank God you’re back.” 

The baby began to howl, but she threw herself 
into her husband’s arms. “It was so terrible,’’ she 
cried. “I didn’t know what to do!” 

“What was terrible?” 

‘‘A British patrol was here tonight. They wanted 
to search the place! And with fim in the cellar.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Everything, anything to keep them from the 
trapdoor. I gave them drinks, sang, and played the 
spinet, and I even told them jokes!” 

“My poor girl. Did they discover the man?” 

“No, they got so drunk they forgot all about 
the cellar. They searched everywhere else, though.” 

“Lucky the boy didn’t moan.” 

“He did. But just at that moment the baby 
began to cry, and the men were distracted. I finally 
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let them know I would appreciate their getting out 
so I could nurse my child. They went, but they 
suspect. I have the worst feeling of foreboding. 
Please don’t leave again tonight.” 

“IT must. But tonight will be the last time. 
The wagon’s outside.” 

Rachel put Ezekiel in a cradle. 

“Everything went wrong today! It’s not a good 
sign. I spilled the salt, and a black cat crossed my 
path twice. I feel that if you step out of this house 


” ‘Then she threw her arms 


you will never return. 
around her husband’s waist and began to sob. 
“They might still be somewhere on the road wait- 
ing to catch you with the evidence. What would 
I do without you?” 

“My little girl,’ Salomon said, “I must go. 
Everything is arranged. Don’t worry. [ll always 
make sure that you’re taken care of, should any- 
thing happen to me.” 

“If they catch you with the soldier this time, 
it will mean death. Don’t go, Haym. Don’t do it.” 

Salomon took her arms from around him and 
kissed her hands. He went to the cellar trapdoor, 
knocked three times, and pulled the door open. 
Rachel handed him a candle. The soldier lay 
against the wall, his eyes closed, his right hand 
tight on his left shoulder. His clothes were filthy, 
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but Rachel had applied a clean dressing to the 
wounded shoulder and bathed his face and hands. 
The boy still reeked. 

“We're getting you out of here, laddie,” Salo- 
mon said to the soldier. “Do you hear me?” 

The soldier grunted. 

“But you must be very quiet. Can you stand?” 

The boy nodded. 

Salomon put a hand under the youth’s good 
shoulder and raised him. “Lean on me now. Fine. 
Just put one foot after another. We’re going to 
climb some stairs to the outside, then into a wagon.” 

With Rachel pushing and Salomon supporting, 
the three made their way through barrels of apples 
and potatoes, past the pickling vat, up the steps to 
the outside trapdoor. They extinguished their 
candles as they pushed open the door, and heaving 
and staggering, got the soldier into the wagon. 
He lay looking up at the stars. In spite of his efforts 
to be quiet, he moaned softly with each breath he 
took. 

Salomon glanced at the house next door. He 
saw curtains fall together. Someone was watching 
from that window. Now he must race! He un- 
hitched the horse, hugged Rachel, and jumped into 
the wagon. At the sting of the leather on its haunch, 
the horse jerked forward. Salomon turned to get 
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a last look at Rachel’s face in the moonlight. It 
was wet with tears. 

For a mile and a half, no one was abroad. The 
city streets were deserted, the country lane empty. 
Too good to be true. The big bay did not break 
his gait. Ears back, saliva flying, he pounded on 
and on, until finally the old mill came into sight. 
At that moment, the clatter of a whole troop of 
British rose behind him. No mistaking that sound! 
He didn’t even bother to turn to look but urged 
the racing steed to go even faster with a “Yah, 
yah.” Robertson, be ready, he thought. Be ready! 

He turned the wagon off the road toward the 
mill, and it lurched and careened around rocks and 
over ruts bouncing the occupants almost over the 
side. “Sorry—sorry, boy,” Salomon said. “But Pve 
got to get you through.” The neighbors—those 
neighbors—I told the Sons my house wasn’t safe 
anymore. 

Robertson jumped out of the shadows and 
stood poised to leap aboard. Salomon pulled the 
reins in with all his might. They slowed. Robertson 
swung himself up before the horses came to a com- 
plete stop. 

“Stay on,” he shouted to Salomon, “or they 
will catch you!” 

“They'll get us all if I stay with you. They’ve 
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got to be decoyed. You sink into the woods. It’s 
thick. It’s dark. You know it well. Get lost there. 
They’ve got to stop to arrest me. It should give 
you a little time.”” And he jumped from the wagon. 

“Yah!” bellowed Robertson to the horse as he 
cracked the reins down on its lathered back. “Good 
luck, Salomon!” And they streaked off for the trees. 

The British were just turning off the road. 
Salomon ran out into the moonlight with his hands 
raised, waving a white handkerchief. Warden Cun- 
ningham had a reputation for cruelty. He knew he 
was in for it. 
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WY veoes William Cunningham stood over 
Salomon like a robin over a worm he has already 
pecked. “Haym Salomon,” he intoned, “you are a 
menace to the British Empire.” 

“You flatter me, sir. ’ 

“Silence!” He continued his charges, “A Jew, 
a traitor to the King, guilty of lending your home 
to assist the escapes of Continental prisoners, of 


sheltering spies, persuading Hessians employed in 
His Majesty’s Army to desert, smuggling messages 
to the Revolutionary forces at Dobbs Ferry and re- 
ceiving in return orders from George Washington 
to burn fleets and destroy warehouses—suspected of 
taking part in the burning of New York after the 
Battle of Brooklyn Heights in 1776.” 

Cunningham would show him no mercy, of that 
Salomon was certain. The Sons of Liberty had once 
humiliated this brute by capturing him and forcing 
him to kneel and kiss the Liberty Pole. No, no, 
he could expect nothing but the worst from Cunning- 
ham. Nevertheless, he called out, “My innocence 
was proved, sir! It was the British who burned 
New York.” 

The warden scowled. “When you were im- 
prisoned the last time, Salomon, we were kind. We 
turned you over to that Hessian General Heister as 
an interpreter. And no sooner were you in the midst 
of the Hessians, speaking their language, than you 
convinced them all to desert. And General Heister, 
in his German practicality, saved the British the 
expense of feeding and housing your carcass by re- 
leasing you as quickly as possible. That was lucky 
for you—a close call. You must have realized the 
odds were against your being lucky twice. Why 
have you invited the displeasure of His Majesty’s 
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officers again?” 

“T suppose, sir, I am at heart a gambler.” 

“Guard, take him away and throw him into—” 
Cunningham paused and smiled sourly—‘‘Congress 
Hall. He can stay with the other outstanding guests 
there until he can be sentenced to death by the 
court martial!” 

In the darkness and filth of the officers’ prison 
which the warden had dubbed “Congress” because 
it held more or less distinguished American prisoners, 
Salomon found himself surrounded by leaning, 
sprawling, spitting, mumbling, moaning, raving men. 
All begged him for news. Was there still an Ameri- 
can force? Was France truly coming to the aid of 
the colonists? Was he going to be sentenced to 
death, and if so, could they trade clothes with him 
as he would never need a whole pair of breeches 
again. 

Salomon thought of escape. He was on the 
second floor. It could be done. He had escaped 
from more difficult places. Nothing is impossible, 
he told himself. He must formulate a plan and at- 
tempt it before the foul air and maggoty food sapped 
his strength and dulled his wits and before the sick- 
ness he had contracted in his last jailing attacked 
him. He racked his brain. How? How to get on 
the other side of the walls! He must succeed. 
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A week passed, and his old illness flared up. 
His fits of coughing were so severe that most of the 
time Salomon lay doubled up in pain. He felt his 
strength slipping away. He became feverish, began 
to see things out of his past. 

He was in Poland—a little boy—venturing into 
the countryside for the first time by himself. The 
air was sweet with the smell of new-mown hay. 
He kicked at pebbles, splashed through puddles, 
looked for mushrooms in a woods. He didn’t see 
the farm youths approaching with sticks. They 
struck him on his back, shoulders, head, and called 
him names. They threw him, struggling, into a cave 
and rolled a rock up to the opening to block his 
escape. When they left, Haym pushed and tugged 
and wormed his way out to hurry home. ‘That was 
the first of many imprisonments for him, but he 
always managed to escape. 

Congress Hall offered no place to stretch out 
flat. There was no water to drink. It actually was 
a relief when the guards dragged him from his cell 
for the court martial before Sir Henry Clinton, who 
would surely sentence him to death. 

In a red brick building facing New York Bay, 
four British officers heard the charges and found the 
accused guilty of treasonable and seditious acts 
against the armies of His Majesty King George the 
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Third. He would be hung by the neck until dead. 
The execution was scheduled to take place the fol- 
lowing morning, August 11, 1778. 

Was this possible? Was it really happening 
to him? He had witnessed the execution of the 
schoolteacher Nathan Hale at Provost Jail. It was 
an ugly end. Frantically Salomon cried, “Has your 
excellency no need for an interpreter? I speak Italian, 
German, French, Dutch, and Polish.” 

“Not this time, Jew. General Heister is no 
longer here.” The officers turned their backs. 

Haym was hustled into the solitary death cell. 
He sank onto the bench, his head in his hands. 
Was there no hope? In the corridor two Hessian 
soldiers argued in German. 

“Were you asked if you wanted to come to 
America?” one was saying. “What is this British 
cause to us?” 

Salomon smiled bitterly—all his knowledge of 
languages, the education his religion had given him 
in ethics, law, morals, philosophy, was it all to be 
wasted? He thought back to Lissa, Poland. His 
father beckoned to him out of the past. The old 
man held a book in one hand and a honey pot in 
the other. “Come, Haym,” he said, “it is time you 
learned to read.” 

And Salomon remembered how he had sat on 
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his father’s lap as his father opened the great volume. 
“We are Jews,” his father said, “the people of 
The Book. Once you can read, this book of mine 
will be yours. My father gave it to me long ago.” 
Haym looked at the beautiful black designs that 
made words on the page. Each word was a work of 
art—dots, curls, loops, dashes, beautiful Hebrew 
words—like ocean wavelets running to shore. It 
would be exciting to find out what the words said. 
His father trailed some honey under the first 
sentence. “As you recognize the words, you may 
lick the honey, Son. In this way, you may come 
to understand that learning is sweet. Now point to 
the words and say after me, ‘In the beginning. ...’” 
“In the beginning—” 
“God created the heaven and the earth.” 
“God created the heaven and the earth.” 
There were many sessions on his father’s lap in 
the big chair in the winter. It was warm by the 
stove in their cottage. The windows, frosted over, 
were jeweled by rays of the afternoon sun. The 
wind moaned in the cracks of the door, but the 
sound didn’t frighten Haym. He was never afraid 
with his father there. His father was so strong. He 
had a straight back, powerful hands, a shining beard, 
a deep resonant voice. And stronger than his 
strength was his kindness. 
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From the corridor, there came now the click of 
heels on wet stone. A ruddy face appeared at the 
cell door. It was one of the Hessian guards. 

“Can you speak my language, prisoner?” 

Paesen 

The Hessian soldier unlocked the cell door and 
entered. He lowered his voice. “I’ve heard that 
your General George Washington is offering one 
hundred acres of good land to a Hessian who deserts 
the British and joins him. Is it true?” 

“It is true.” Hope stirred in Haym Salomon. 
“You Hessians are well trained. You fight well. The 
Continental Army needs you.” 

“One hundred acres! ‘That is more than a 
baron would own in my country.” 

“Yes, and Washington promises one hundred 
more as soon as you can plow them.” 

“Impossible. You are lying!» 

“Tam to meet my Maker tomorrow. I wouldn’t 
lies 

The guard sat down on the bench, considering. 
“If someone wanted to get to General Washington, 
how would he find him?” 

““He would have to desert—” 

The Hessian cringed at the word. 

“to leave the British Army and contact cer- 
tain agents.” 
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“There would be great danger. The British 
execute Hessians who desert.” 

“If they can capture them.” 

The guard rose to look into the corridor, then 
returned to the bench. In an animated whisper he 
said, “I’ve always longed to own land. The British 
and I mean nothing to each other. I’m here only 
because a wretched Grand Duke sold me along with 
twenty thousand other German soldiers, like a can- 
non or a musket, to King George. The Grand Duke 
received a generous bonus to put in his pocket for 
delivering me, I assure you. They pay me a few 
cents a day. But this is not my cause for which I 
fight. A soldier needs a cause.” 

“Tt’s true, and the Americans have just the 
cause for you. Liberty from unjust rulers like your 
Grand Duke. Liberty for you and for me!” 

The Hessian heard a sound in the corridor. 
He signaled he would be back and hurried out, 
locking the door behind him. A little later he thrust 
a quill, paper, and ink at Salomon. “Write a note to 
one of your agents to get me to General Washing- 
ton. And tell me where to find that agent.” 

“Here is an address. When the person at this 
address sees my signature, he will have you con- 
ducted safely to the General. It will take you a few 
days. Now I must ask you a favor in return for 
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this signature I am giving you.” 

Wess? 

“TI ask you to leave my cell door unlocked.” 

“Write the note for me quickly,” said the guard. 

Salomon looked into the cold gray eyes of the 
soldier. They revealed nothing. Would the Hessian 
free him once given the pass? He wrote the message, 
signed it, and then handed it to the Hessian. 

“Remain on your bench,” the guard ordered. 
He walked into the corridor and closed the door 
behind him. The key turned in the lock. Salomon’s 
heart sank. He thought he had gambled and lost. 
There was no honor among mercenaries. A con- 
demned Jew meant nothing to them. Why give 
him the opportunity to flee? But the Hessian re- 
turned to peer through the bars of the cell. 

“Prisoner,” he whispered, “I’m unlocking the 
door. I have decided that if my new general is to 
win the war and give me land, he not only needs 
me; he needs you, too.” 

A short while later Haym Salomon was out in 
the fresh air. He realized that it would be folly 
for him to return to his own house, and dangerous 
for his family, too. He must try to flee from Man- 
hattan Island and make his way north to where the 
Continental Army was encamped. He must walk 
in stream beds wherever possible to confuse the 
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hounds of the British. He must sleep in haystacks 
or find shelter in the Indian villages along the Hud- 
son. He knew Vanhelb and other friendly Dutch 
farmers who would help him. The farmers as a 
whole were more sympathetic to the cause of free- 
dom than the city people. 

He walked quickly to the outskirts of town, 
trying not to attract attention. He envisioned his 
prison record—‘“‘August 11, 1778, escaped by brib- 
ing jailor. Disappeared from New York City, leav- 
ing behind six thousand pounds sterling (to be confis- 
cated), wife and three-week-old boy (to be watched). 

He began to run. For five days the fugitive 
alternately hid by day and struggled on by night 
till his boots were worn through, his feet blistered, 
muscles aching, his shirt in tatters, his hair full of 
burs, face grimy. Finally at Dobbs Ferry, reaching 
the barricade, he sank against it unable to go one 
step further. 

“Who goes there?” a guard in the uniform of 
the Continental Army challenged. 

“Haym Salomon, escaped prisoner from the 
Provost, New York.” He could scarcely make him- 
self heard. 

“Let me help you,’ 


> said the voice. 
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We SALOMON had recovered sufficiently 
from his ordeal, he was escorted through the camp 
by a young lieutenant. The Continental northern 
force was a sorry sight. There was not a complete 
uniform in the company, not a musket that was 
not battered, not a bayonet unbent. Skinny men 
in buckskin shirts and coonskin caps and shoes tied 
together with hemp stood before patched tents. 


Salomon had heard of the poverty of the Ameri- 
can army, but actually to behold the desperate 
condition of the men was shattering. 

He turned to his guide. “Along the road I 
Saw a great pile of shoes, stockings, jackets, and 
caps that looked as if they’d been left there a long 
time ago for the army’s use. Have you no way to 
get to the supplies?” 

“No. ‘The teamsters left those things beyond 
our reach. They won’t work without pay, and they 
say our paper money’s no good.” 

Salomon shook his head in disbelief. ‘This 
is an area of plentiful harvest. Why don’t the far- 
mers bring you their produce to feed the men?” 

“Their sympathies are with us, but they feel 
they have to feed and clothe their families first. 
The British pay in gold, you know. Our worthless 
Continental dollar can’t compete with gold.” 

How then could these fighting men still be in 
good spirits Haym wondered. One would think such 
hardship would destroy an army. Yet toughened 
veterans all around him seemed to take pride in the 
fact that they were not splendid to look at. ‘They 
had learned it took more than a red jacket to make 
a fighting man. 

“The new young recruits are itching for a big 
battle,” Lieutenant Gregory confided. 
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“And the older men? The veterans?” 

“Well, they worry a lot about their families.” 

The soldiers in the Continental Army were not 
getting their pay, so there was no money to send 
home to wives, children, and mothers. Scores of 
campaigners found it necessary to return to their 
farms for spring planting and then come back after 
harvest. Others would take to the towns just long 
enough to earn a little money for their families, 
then rejoin their group. But, the escort admitted, 
many never came back. 

“Who’s in command of the forces in this area 
now?” Salomon asked. 

“All troops encamped between Dobbs Ferry 
and White Plains are under General Alexander 
McDougall.” 

McDougall! Then he had given over leader- 
ship in the Sons of Liberty and moved into the 
field! 

Alexander McDougall was now the picture of 
a fighting officer. When he rose to shake Salomon’s 
hand, his head almost touched the ceiling of the 
hut that served as headquarters. Salomon never saw 
him that he wasn’t reminded of John Adams’ descrip- 
tion of the man, “He’s a very sensible man and an 
open one. He has none of the mean cunning which 
disgraces so many of my countrymen.” 
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McDougall’s face broke into a delighted smile. 
“You got away! You really did do it again.” 

“General, you overwhelm me. You’re so splen- 
did, sir. How can you permit this skinny insignifi- 
cant individual to come into your presence—es- 
pecially since he’s now penniless, homeless, and a 
fugitive from the British.” 

“Tm so glad you made it.” The general kept 
pumping Salomon’s hand, obviously elated by the 
thought that this unimposing man had slipped out 
of the tightest security prison—out of the very jaws 
of the British lion, not once, but twice. He gestured 
Salomon to a seat. 

“Is the Provost still as hellish as it was when 
I was there?” 

“Worse. ‘They didn’t clean it then, and they 
haven’t cleaned it since.” 

“Do those poor jam-packed prisoners trying 
to sleep still form a solid wedge?” 

“Some are forced to stand. If you ask me, 
they’re the lucky ones.” 

“We used to have to lie together in a solid sar- 
dinelike wedge, until someone’s bones ached intoler- 
ably and he’d call out ‘Right to left turn! And the 
whole compact mass would turn. Then maybe an 
hour later ‘Left to right turn!’ And the whole mass 


would turn again.” 
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McDougall packed tobacco into the bowl of his 
long-stemmed Dutch pipe, lit it and puffed. “I can 
laugh about it now.” His expression turned serious. 
“Actually the British did me a favor by putting 
me in prison in 1770. I was fighting a war that 
hadn’t even begun. It made people pay attention 
to me. I came out a celebrity. Men and women 
sympathetic to the cause would flock to dine and 
breakfast with me. They overwhelmed me with 
gifts of food and wine. I even had to publish a card 
fixing an hour when I would receive the public. 
You might even say prison was the making of me.” 

“It gave me a few things, too.” Haym coughed 
quietly into a handkerchief. 

‘““You’ve served the American cause well, Salo- 
mon. I wouldn’t have given a Continental dollar for 
your chances of getting away from Cunningham 
this time.” 

“T hope this isn’t the end of my service.” 

“With your ability, I might be able to offer 
you a commission in the Army.” 

Salomon’s eyes brightened. Yes! To shoulder 
arms once more! That was the proper way to 
fight a war. But pain stabbed his chest, and he 
bent over coughing, choking. Blast all those dun- 
geons! He was a ruin of the man he once had been, 
no longer capable of soldiering. There must be some- 
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thing he could still do. 

A plan formed in Salomon’s mind. “You know, 
General, until today I was like a child, believing 
that all that was needed to make a successful fight 
against tyranny was noble words and outraged young 
men. But this morning, after touring the post, it 
struck me that if the Revolution is lost it will be 
for lack of money to feed and clothe the soldiers, 
to supply them with proper guns and ammunition, 
and to pay them so that their families aren’t in 
want while they serve.” 

“Tf only we could get the whole Continental 
Congress here so it could become apparent to them, 
too!” the general said. “The Continental Congress 
is not taking proper action on behalf of the Army. 
They’re too busy spelling out the aims of the Revo- 
lution and getting it down on paper and giving the 
Army ‘legal’ authority. Lawyers, you know, talk, 
talk, talk. But time is on the side of the British.” 

“Great minds are collected in Philadelphia,” 
Salomon said. “Surely someone must realize that 
the Treasury Department is the right hand of a 
nation. Without money men won’t stay in the 
field, Congress will collapse, and the Revolution 
will fail.” 

McDougall smiled ruefully. “Every congress- 
man has already been warned he might have to 
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serve without pay.” 

“Then now is the time for someone to step for- 
ward who knows the value of a dollar and how to 
make it work for our struggling new government.” 

“And most men with such talent are Tories— 
conservative, unsympathetic, sitting back and wait- 
ing for our childish little skirmishes to be over and 
the British to come back into total control. Bankers 
seldom back hopeless causes, you know. ‘They’re 
not good investments. And history books rarely 
mention the names of financiers.” 

“Surely there must be someone—” 

“There is one man in Philadelphia on whom 
General Washington has put his hopes to take over 
the Treasury. His name is Robert Morris—a success- 
ful businessman of the firm of Willing and Morris. 
I met him once.” 

Salomon nodded. “The firm is well known.” 

“He would not vote for the Declaration of 
Independence,” McDougall said. “He’s not my sort 
of man. The day I met him he looked down his 
nose at me because I was once a milkman. So I 
looked down my nose at him, because his father was 
a nailmaker in the slums of Liverpool and his grand- 
father, a sailor. I beat him out.” 

Pp Vourdidn: 

‘““My nose is longer to look down.” 
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They laughed together. Then Salomon said 
seriously, “General, may I have a pass? I’m going 
to Philadelphia.” 

“Why Philadelphia?” 

“T’m not sure myself, but can I have a pass?” 

“A pass, yes. But I regret we can’t spare a 
horse for you. Maybe if you wait a few days—” 

“No, I can’t wait one day, one hour. I'll walk.” 

“Don’t do that, man, you’re not well.” 

“That’s exactly why there’s no time to lose. 
I’m going to fight the war more actively than ever, 
but in my own way.” 

McDougall shook his head. 

“Sir, 1am not your responsibility. Don’t worry 
about me. I’ve always been able to take care of 
myself—and a few others, too.” 

McDougall saw him out the door and watched 
him limp through the far barrier. “Spunk,” he 
muttered admiringly. “Pure spunk.” 

The dark little man did not hear him. He 
straightened his shoulders and started striding to- 
ward the throbbing heart of America—Philadelphia 
—one hundred miles away. 
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| bo ee in 1776 was the second biggest 
city in the British Empire. Its population of thirty 
thousand made it stand out as a miniature London 
in a land of some three million people (mostly 
farmers). It was from the State House in Phila- 
delphia that the Liberty Bell first proclaimed Amer- 
ica’s independence following the reading there, 
July 8, 1776, of the Declaration of Independence. 


By 1778 it was the biggest, most industrious, and 
most prosperous city in the Thirteen Colonies. 

The winter before Haym Salomon arrived in 
Philadelphia (1777-1778) British forces under Sir 
William Howe settled down for the cold winter 
months in snug Philadelphia homes. There were 
Tories aplenty in the Quaker City to make them 
welcome—men who sincerely loved England and 
considered it their mother country, who thought it 
wrong to fight against her, since she could do no 
wrong. There were many rich landowners and busi- 
nessmen who were against the war, as it would de- 
stroy the balance of the economy and their personal 
fortunes. 

In their splendid uniforms and powdered wigs, 
the British officers wooed Philadelphia ladies at balls, 
dinners, and masquerade parties. They flaunted 
their wealth, their power, and their disdain for the 
ragged American beggars freezing at Valley Forge 
in the company of their beloved General Washington. 
Why leave comfort and luxury they reasoned, to 
move themselves into icy fields twenty miles away 
for a sure, but chilling, victory when the enemy 
could be defeated by starvation and exposure? 

This was a grave mistake on the part of General 
Howe. For during the winter, while he and his fellow 
officers danced, a certain Prussian named Baron 
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Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, dedicated to the 
cause of liberty, volunteered his services to the Con- 
tinental Army. Day after day Steuben drilled the 
men in the art of the bayonet, marksmanship, and 
how to handle cannons. Thousands of new recruits 
made their way to Valley Forge to be molded into 
crack soldiers by the Prussian. 

With the coming of spring, Howe began to 
worry. An attack on Valley Forge at this time, with 
only his pleasure-softened men, might be foolish. 
He did want to make the best sort of show. It would 
be wiser to join his compatriots in New York to form 
an overwhelming force to crush the Americans. 

Upon hearing that General Howe intended to 
depart from Philadelphia, the Tories, collaborating 
with Howe’s own British officers, gave a great pageant 
in the General’s honor. It was called a meschianza 
(an Italian word meaning medley or mixture), and 
the man put in charge of its organization was the 
handsome and brilliant young officer, Major John 
André. 

The meschianza was a spectacle the likes of which 
had never been seen in the Colonies. British officers 
and beautiful belles of the city sailed down the 
Delaware River in gaily decorated boats. Each 
officer had been assigned to be either a Knight of 
the Blended Rose or a Knight of the Burning Moun- 
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tain and to dress accordingly. The knights’ ladies 
wore dazzling bespangled gowns. Their boats moved 
majestically down the Delaware, while bands played 
and cannons on shore saluted their progress. 

They arrived at Walnut Grove. Here, on the 
banks of the river, a grand tournament was held. 
Seven Knights of the Blended Rose tilted against 
seven Knights of the Burning Mountain. The men, 
in colorful silks and mounted on horses, gave a 
demonstration of jousting, while the ladies sat as 
inspiration alongside the tilting field. 

When the exhibition was over, a great ball was 
held in a mansion on the riverbank. Pale blue was 
the color of the decorations and banks of flowers. 
Priceless paintings and eighty-five mirrors added to 
the costly and extravagantly beautiful setting. 

There was a great fireworks display, and at 
midnight a supper was set for four hundred persons 
in a great hall which was two hundred feet long. 
Slaves in brightly colored turbans, silver bracelets 
and collars served the guests. The huge room was 
lit by hundreds of candles suspended from the ceiling 
or mounted on the walls. The beautiful ladies and 
their escorts danced the night away never giving 
a thought to the wretches they believed to be wait- 
ing at Valley Forge. 

The dashing, polished British Army paraded 
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out of Philadephia on June 18, 1778, in time to 
drumbeats. They were smiling and cocky. Families 
of British sympathizers trailed behind. Their smiles 
soon vanished, for they marched right into the tough 
beggar army from Valley Forge waiting at Mon- 
mouth to deal the British their first big defeat of the 
war. 

Now beloved Philadelphia was regained. Con- 
gress could return to Independence Hall! The capi- 
tal of the nation would never again be surrendered. 

The British left Philadelphia a shambles. The 
streets of the neat checkerboard town were littered 
with rubbish. Fine churches and schools had been 
used as stables for British horses. The lovely gardens, 
public and private, had been neglected, the plantings 
ruined. Fences were down. Independence Hall had 
been used as a British military hospital, and its in- 
terior was in a terrible condition. Whig homes had 
been plundered and burned. 

But none of these blemishes could be seen from 
the Delaware River in September of ’78 when Salo- 
mon finally stepped from a keel boat. The sight he 
beheld of Philadelphia’s waterfront was a thrilling 
one. Sloops and schooners, square-riggers, and brigs 
jammed the docks. Casks of gunpowder, crates of 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hemp, flax, rolls of fabrics, 
bales of cotton, lumber, and barrels of fish and beef 
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were piled so high they towered overhead. Spirited 
crews of the blockade-running merchantmen swung 
in and out of the taverns on Dock Street. Peddlers 
cried their wares. 

There’s a cargo from the West Indies that will 
bring someone a pretty penny, Salomon thought. 
And look at that rich merchandise! Spoils captured 
from British shipping in the North Sea by an Amer- 
ican privateer were being unloaded. He listened 
for the babble of the brokers contracting for mer- 
chandise. He noticed commission merchants count- 
ing and recording goods received. Time and again 
he heard querulous voices demanding “hard money.” 
So it was true, even the street vendors would not 
take the paper dollar issued by the Continental 
Congress. Even in Philadelphia there was no real 
faith in the outcome of the American Revolution. 

His head was reeling with curiosity and exhaus- 
tion. He was very hungry but hadn’t a penny to 
spend. After a week of sleeping in haystacks, he 
looked so wretched that he was ashamed to ask 
directions of anyone. Finally, summoning up his 
courage, he approached a black-clad man counting 
barrels of flour. 

“Sir,” he began, but was interrupted by a fit 
of coughing, “could you tell me where the Jewish 
families of this city live?” 
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The man eyed him suspiciously. “What dost 
thee want with the Jews? Art thinking of starting 
trouble? They are mostly good citizens and prayer- 
ful men.” 

“No, it’s just that I am a Jew recently escaped 
from the British prison in New York.” 

The man eyed him from head to toe. 

“T have here a pass from General McDougall.” 

The man studied the pass. 

“lve walked from Dobbs Ferry and have no 
knowledge of your city and no money. If I can be 
directed to them, my brethren will help me, I know. 
A Jew doesn’t refuse a Jew. All Israel is responsible 
for one another.” 

“Nor would a Quaker turn thee away.” He 
returned the pass. “I do not know this fighting man 
McDougall, but I do know a good peaceful Hebrew 
named Bernard Gratz. He and his brother Michael 
are merchants located at 107 Sassafras Street. Likely 
he’d be there now.” 

Salomon made his way up High Street from the 
wharves. He found Gratz’s place of business. “But 
Mr. Gratz is at worship,” he was told. 

“Where?” 

“At Mr. Joseph Cauffman’s house in Cherry 
Alley between Third and Fourth Streets.” 

Evidently Philadelphia had no synagogue. 
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Salomon located the Cauffman residence. Through 
a window, he could see a group of men assembled 
for evening devotions in a large room fitted for 
Hebrew services. A small card on the door read 
“Congregation Mikveh Israel.” He kissed the mezu- 
zah (metal container for holding passages from the 
Old ‘Testament) on the doorpost of the house and 
entered. 

The sight of this group of Jews in prayer shawls, 
swaying and chanting words as familiar as the dearest 
friends, warmed Haym Salomon’s heart. Here he 
was no stranger, no beggar. Here his rags would go 
unnoticed. Here he would find the most charitable 
hearts. He slipped into the group and began to re- 
cite in perfect Hebrew the ancient prayers. 
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W.,. the services ended, the congregation 
welcomed Salomon and heard his story. In complete 
sympathy with his cause, they first assured him that 
Rachel and the baby Ezekiel would be smuggled out 
of New York and brought to Philadelphia. The 
leaders of the Jewish business community then 
volunteered to advance him sufficient funds to get 
started in business again on condition that he appeal 


to the Continental Congress, which met in Phila- 
delphia, for the thirty thousand dollars lost in exe- 
cuting his work for the Revolution. 

“You will not get paid, that we know,” a distin- 
guished-looking man named Isaac Moses said, “but 
it is better for the Jewish community at this time, 
that where a contribution has been made for the 
American cause, it be on record.” 

Salomon agreed to write such an appeal. When 
the others left, Bernard Gratz, a man of charm and 
wit, conducted Salomon to his home. 

For the first time since his escape from prison, 
Haym Salomon found himself seated in a comfort- 
able wing-backed chair before the library fireplace 
in the Gratz’s gracious home. The two men talked 
and sipped their wine. 

“The president of our congregation 1s now serv- 
ing George Washington as aide-de-camp. Isaac 
Moses has taken over his position in the synagogue.” 

“What are the Jewish merchants of Philadelphia 
like?” asked Salomon. 

“Men of high principles and generous to the 
American cause. Isaac Moses, for example, has al- 
ready contributed fifteen thousand dollars to the 
colonial treasury. And Hyman Levy and... .” 

“Did they all sign the non-importation resolu- 


tions?” 
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“They did to a man. We’ve had very few 
Tory sympathizers. Oh, yes, there were two I knew 
about, Samson and Hetty Levy, a brother and sister 
who belonged to the city Dancing Assembly and 
danced right out of Philadelphia with the British 
last spring. 

“My brother Michael and I trade with the 
Indians and supply the government with Indian 
goods,” Bernard went on. “Michael is married to 
Miriam Simon and has twelve children. I am a 
bachelor.” 

The talk turned to politics. 

“It was not so quiet here this time last winter,” 
Gratz said, gesturing with his long hand to the win- 
dow. “Every midnight some drunken bunch of 
English soldiers would stagger to the street lamp and 
sing Britons Strike Home! How I got to hate that 
song! Like alley cats every night—Brntons Strike Home, 
meow!” 

“They’re soldiers like most other soldiers,” said 
Haym. “When not fighting, they’re pitiful. In a 
hostile land, there seems to be nothing for them to 
do but guard and drill.” 

“And their officers are so pompous. All pouting 
pusses and protruding posteriors.” 

“A British officer believes it beneath him to 
care about the morale of his men who are fed gar- 
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bage and paid virtually nothing,” said Haym. “In 
Boston the British are so desperately ill-treated they 
will hire out for all sorts of menial tasks. If you 
give them a copper or two, they will polish your 
boots whether you are a Whig or a Tory. With 
the extra pieces of copper, they buy rum, tobacco, 
food, or a special treat of sweets.” 

“What are our fighting men like?” Gratz 
wanted to know. 

“Our men are completely different. They are 
not professional soldiers. ‘They’re indignant farmers, 
blacksmiths, printers, ministers, chandlers, lawyers. 
In other words, they come from every walk of life. 
They are men with more than average courage. 
They have their principles and vow they will live 
by them or die fighting for them.” 

Their discussion was interrupted by Gratz’s 
housekeeper who announced to the gentlemen that 
dinner would soon be ready. The woman led Salo- 
mon to a bedroom where Gratz had provided a 
change of linens for his new friend. 

Salomon was not too tired to enjoy the excel- 
lent food and wine of Gratz’s table. But once 
the table was cleared and pipes offered, he found 
himself nodding. Bernard Gratz insisted that his 
guest retire immediately. 

The goose-down comforter felt good to Salomon 
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when he settled down with a sigh into the comfort- 
able big bed—the first one in many weeks. He 
thanked God for rescuing him from prison in New 
York and for delivering him into the hands of friends. 
He prayed that Rachel and Ezekiel would soon be 
with him. 
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Se rested only briefly in Gratz’s 
home. Following the advice of the members of the 
Jewish community, he began work on a petition to 
the Continental Congress. In spite of his state of 
exhaustion and poor health, he could not rest com- 
fortably if he was not actively helping the revolu- 
tionary cause. 

Two weeks after his escape from Provost jail, 


on the twenty-fifth of August, he completed the 
writing of his “Memorial.” 


To The Honorable, The Continental Congress 


The Memorial of Haym Salomon, late of the city of 
New York, Merchant, humbly shewrth, 

That your Memortalist was some time before the entry 
of the British Troops at the City of New York and soon 
after taken up as a spy and by General Robertson committed 
to the Provost. That by the interposition of Lieut. General 
Heister (who wanted him on account of his knowledge of 
French, Polish, Russian, Italian etc. languages) he was 
given over to the Hessian Commander who appointed him. . . 
as purveyor chiefly for the Officers. That beng at New 
York he has been of great service to the French and American 
prisoners and has assisted them with money and helped 
them to make their escape. That this and his close con- 
nection with such of the Hessian officers as were inclined 
to resign. . . has rendered him so obnoxious to the British 
headquarters that he was rearrested . . . on Tuesday the 
11th inst., he made his happy escape from thence . 

(At this point of the Memorial, Salomon inserted 
a plea to the Congress for their aid in the release 
of a fellow prisoner.) 

Your Memorialist has upon this event most irrevocably 
lost all has effects and credits to the amount of five or six 
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thousand pounds sterling and left his distressed wife and 
child of a month old at New York waiting that they may 
soon have an opportunity to come out from thence with empty 
hands. 

In these circumstances he most humbly prayeth to 
grant him any employ in the way of his business whereby 
he may be enabled to support himself and family—And your 
Memorialist in duty bound etc. ete. 


(signed) Haym Salomon 
Philadelphia August 25th, 1778 


As expected, the Continental Congress ignored 
the appeal. 

His petition completed, Haym Salomon began 
a quick exploration of Philadelphia. He walked 
the cobblestone streets, noting the special character- 
istics of this city which seemed so different from 
New York. He liked the little brick residences with 
their steep-pitched slate roofs. ‘They seemed to stand 
side by side like Redcoats in formation. 

There were many churches and Friends (Quaker) 
Meeting Houses, walled gardens, and public squares; 
coffeehouses, taverns and inns aplenty, a theater, 
a library, fire companies, and guildhalls. 

Sometimes he wandered about alone. Some- 
times one of his Jewish friends showed him around. 
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He saw the house at Seventh and High Streets where 
Thomas Jefferson composed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with his committee of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert Living- 
ston. 

As he stood in front of the house, he began to 
recite: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Salomon also sought out the location of the 
University of Pennsylvania (already thirty-two years 
old) and vowed that his son would study there. He 
purchased the American Magazine and read with 
interest a letter from a man named Silas Deane in 
regard to the Congress. 

“Tt may at this instant be truly said that there are 
few unhappier cities on the globe than Philadelphia; the 
reverse of its name is its present character. It 1s a melan- 
choly reflection to think that while our common enemy 1s 
wasting our seacoasts and laying our fairest and most peace- 
able towns in ashes, we are quarreling among ourselves 
and can scarcely be constrained from our swords in each 
other’s bosoms.” 
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He bought the American Evening Post and Daily 
Advertiser and pondered over their articles and ad- 
vertisements. He found a silk handkerchief adver- 
tised for forty dollars, a hat for four hundred dollars; 
three hundred dollars for a pair of leather breeches 
and one hundred and twenty-five dollars for a pair 
of shoes. Fishhooks in Philadelphia could be bought 
for fifty cents each. 

He descended to the waterfront, there to talk 
with the seamen on the docks in their native tongues 
and listen fascinated to their accounts of shipping 
into ports to trade in the shadow of the British fleet. 
They spoke glowingly of the loot a privateer captain 
might capture from a British ship in the Mediterra- 
nean. Clearly the busiest and most important sec- 
tion of Philadelphia was its riverfront. The ships 
from Britain, Ireland, Madeira, the East Indies, 
Lisbon, and Italy carried a wealth of products to the 
Quaker City. 

Salomon saw a tall, portly middle-aged man, 
followed by two clerks, board a privateer. ‘The man 
was bowed on and later bowed off the ship. Salo- 
mon asked the ship’s captain if this gentleman who 
commanded so much respect could possibly be 
Robert Morris. 

“Aye,” affirmed the captain. ‘“That’s just who 
he be. I served many years in that man’s employ. 
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It’s just since the war Mr. Morris has converted 
all his vessels into privateers to capture British 
merchantmen and bring them into port. Y’know 
the profits from such a captured cargo gets divided 
among the owners and the crew. So, though it’s a 
dirty business, ’m not one to object.” 

“I heard Mr. Morris does not care for dirty 
business of any kind.” 

“Might be. But I notice lately the only time 
you see a smile on the man’s face is when he gets 
word booty’s been taken.” 

Salomon also passed hour after hour in the 
coffeehouse on Front Street, where much business 
was done, listening to the talk of profits and losses, 
contracts and markets, ships, ship captains and ship- 
owners, francs, pistoles, shillings, pounds, and thalers, 
and the disorganization and looming bankruptcy of 
the Revolution. 

He noted which men were generous, which 
mean, which showed good judgment, which were 
good-natured fools, which false, which honest, and 
which dependable. He observed that not many men 
in Philadelphia really cared whether the Americans 
won or lost the war for independence. What they 
cared about was the fact that it now took five hun- 
dred and twenty-five paper Continental dollars to 
buy one silver dollar. They jeeringly papered the 
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hallways of their homes with the paper bills that 
had no silver or gold behind them in the Treasury. 
They lined their hats with them; burned them as 
fuel in their Franklin stoves. 

“A war,” they declared, “should mean profits 
for us. A man is a fool who does not sell his mer- 
chandise to the highest bidder of hard money 
whether the bidder is American or British.” 

Right then Salomon reaffirmed his vow that any 
money he made, as long as there was a need, would 
be used solely to aid the Continental Congress and 
its armies. 

He came regularly to the coffeehouse on Front 
Street and began to buy and sell goods with the 
money his friends had lent him. The merchants 
referred to him as the “haggler Jew” at first, then 
“‘Jew-broker.” They insulted him, slighted him, 
ignored him. But drawing on the wisdom that a 
lifetime of trade in many lands had given him, 
Salomon started to take calculated risks that never 
failed to turn out well. His tormentors sat up and 
took notice. 

Shrewd and intuitive, but always scrupulously 
honest, in a short while Salomon had earned enough 
money to pay back his friends, rent an office on 
Front Street, and employ an assistant, whose name 
was McRae. 
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By the time Rachel and the baby arrived from 
New York, Salomon had bought his office building 
to make a comfortable home. At the end of a year, 
he had earned three times the thirty thousand dollars 
confiscated by the British. 

One day Salomon read a letter reprinted in the 
newspaper from a man named James Thatcher. 
“Our poor soldiers are reduced to the very edge of 
famine, their patience is exhausted by complicated 
sufferings, and their spirit is almost broken.” 

Salomon sent a message to General George 
Washington expressing his eagerness to serve the 
army by financing some of its deserving officers. 
A short time later Baron von Steuben sought an 
interview with him. 

Von Steuben began, “Mr. Salomon, I’m not 
coming for charity, but—” 

Salomon nodded and held up his hand. “Sir, 
you do me a favor to visit me. You are giving me 
an opportunity to do something for our cause. I 
know you are being paid only if and when the 
Congress can manage it—and then in paper money. 
God help them, for there’s nothing else with which 
to pay you. The paper wage you are supposed to 
receive monthly is probably worth about three 
dollars. Am I correct?” 

“Yes, and pity the poor privates. When they 
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get it, their pay is worth about twenty cents a 
month.” 

“Congress is really in no position to discharge 
its obligations,” Salomon said. ‘The congressmen 
feel they cannot tax the states when taxation is 
precisely what we all took up arms to oppose. So 
in my small way, I will help with money wherever 
ican 

Von Steuben raised his eyebrows. 

‘Perhaps you think this too presumptuous?” 

“No, too generous.” 

“How much do you need?” 

Von Steuben took a deep breath. “One 
thousand pounds.” 

“You shall have it.” 

The officer flushed with pleasure. “I accept it 
as a loan. I hope to repay you when the crisis is 
over. But if I should be killed before that time, 
Congress will honor the debt, I know.” 

Casimir Pulaski came to the Salomon house. 
Salomon had served under him in their native 
country of Poland, fighting against Russians. The 
two spoke of the old days—of the Polish patriots 
Tadeusz and Kosciusko, who were now serving in 
the Continental Army. 

“After the battle of Germantown, Congress 
authorized me to raise a mixed corps and call it 
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the Pulaski Legion,” the officer finally said. 

“What an honor, sir!” 

“There will be sixty-eight light horse and two 
hundred foot soldiers as soon as I can get enough 
money to equip them.” 

“When might that be?” 

“It might be never, unless—” Pulaski paused. 

“You wish my help,” Salomon suggested. 

“Yes, you see I believe it would be a good 
thing to see names of leaders of many nationalities 
involved in the battle against tyranny. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“TI do indeed. I find it a very challenging 
thought. I can even envision a company named 
the Salomon Legion.” The broker smiled. “I will 
give you my financial support. Good luck to you.” 
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| Dace Salomon touched seemed to be 
successful. A privateer would be long overdue. 
The owners, suspecting the worst had happened 
to their vessel, would seek someone to share their 
risk by purchasing a percentage of the cargo. Who 
would be willing to take a chance on the ship 
getting through safely? Having previously made it 
his business to know the ship captain and many of 


the crew and having acquainted himself with sea- 
sonal weather conditions, Salomon would take such 
a chance. And his ship always seemed to come in. 
The average profit made on each privateer laden 
with booty from British shipping was seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

The broker’s successes were attracting attention 
and envy. Grudgingly, the businessmen admitted 
there were no tricks. Salomon was a man of wis- 
dom, integrity, and dependability. Soon he was 
surrounded by merchants eager to learn his method 
of making an investment pay well. 

Salomon began to handle a few bills of ex- 
change from foreign countries. A bill of exchange 
was a promissory note to pay the bearer the face 
value of the note. A businessman in France buying 
American merchandise would find it safer to use a 
bill of exchange as payment than to send cash 
across the Atlantic. And the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment, too, would receive loans in the form of 
these bills, which had to be converted into cash. 
The seller would have to make himself responsible 
for payment by signing or endorsing the note, in 
case the issuer refused to pay. 

Frequently a man possessed a bill of exchange 
for, say, a hundred dollars and needed cash quickly. 
So he would sell it for ninety dollars. Salomon 
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was in a good position to handle bills of exchange, 
for probably there existed at that time in America 
no other man who knew as much about interna- 
national currency. And he had established a repu- 
tation for dependability. 

The deficit of the Treasury of the United States 
was now a million and a half dollars. Robert 
Morris reluctantly accepted the job of seeking means 
of financing the Revolution. 

Like Salomon, Morris was an immigrant. He 
had been born in England and had come to Amer- 
ica alone at the age of thirteen. Friendless, and 
with a limited education, he went from job to job 
until he gained employment as a clerk in the Phila- 
delphia commercial house of Willing. Then his 
father came from England to become a merchant 
in the South. Within a few years he died, leaving 
seven thousand dollars to his son. At the age of 
twenty-one, Robert Morris became the head of the 
firm of Willing and Morris. Under the young man’s 
guidance, Willing and Morris became the leading 
importing firm in America, with many ships on the 
sea trading with Europe and the West Indies. 

Morris was truly sympathetic to the cause of 
independence and demonstrated his sympathy in 
many ways, but he recognized that in the year 1776 
the colonies were not prepared for a war with 
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England. He therefore could not be persuaded to 
vote for the Resolution for Independence. He re- 
ferred in glum sarcasm to the New England radi- 
cals led by Sam Adams as the “‘wise men from the 
East.” But although he did not vote for it, he 
signed the Declaration of Independence once it was 
adopted. 

Morris’ training and experience made him an 
obvious choice for the office of Minister of Finance. 
But he protested, “I am no miracle worker, and 
miracles will be needed to keep this government 
out of bankruptcy.” He wrote in his diary: 

This appointment was unsought, unsolicited, and 
dangerous to accept, as it was evidently contrary to my 
private interests, and uf accepted must deprive me of those 
enjoyments both social and domestic which my time of life 
required and which my circumstances entitled me to, and 
as a vigorous execution of the duties must inevitably ex- 
pose me to the resentment of disappointed and designing 
men and to the calumny and detraction of the envious and 
malicious. 

Within a short time, all the fiery young con- 
gressmen who had called Morris “Tory” for not 
voting for the Declaration of Independence found 
themselves enmeshed in problems that only money 
could solve. And they cried to him for help. 

Morris soon was driven to his wits’ end to give 
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that help. He went through his own fortune. Then 
he sought the aid of acquaintances. He was not 
the sort of man who was likely to have many friends, 
for he was opinionated, bullheaded, and abrupt. 
He gave his personal note to wealthy groups, such 
as the Quakers, in order to obtain money, but he 
would never approach the Jewish community of 
Philadelphia. Nor could he bring himself to seek 
any one of them out. 

Robert Morris had been told time and again 
that Haym Salomon was anxious to aid the Revo- 
lution. General Washington advised him that Salo- 
mon periodically sent money directly to him and 
lent money to hard-put officers. But to Morris’ 
mind a Jew would lend money only at illegal rates 
of interest, and he wanted no dealings with Salomon 
or his kind. 

In the fall of 1780, the Continental Army had 
received no pay for five months. From his head- 
quarters in Morristown, Washington sent a plea 
to Robert Morris for funds. 

“T’m doing my best,” Morris answered. And 
he envisioned the deep snows and bitter cold. 

Washington wrote, “Rations are so low as to 
cause two regiments to assemble, beat drums, and 
strike down a colonel to get some food. I appeal 
to you!” 
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Morris replied, “There are no funds at this 
moment. Hold on!” 

A communiqué reached Morris’ desk from New 
England. “Today the Connecticut Line mutinied 
en masse. Force had to be used in the shape of 
Pennsylvania troops!” 

And from Washington again, “We have at this 
day not one ounce of meat, fresh or salt, in the 
magazine and know of no shipments on the way. 
The situation is desperate. The Army is threaten- 
ing mutiny. Please see Mr. Salomon.” 

The Superintendent of Finance walked to his 
office window and stared absently out at the fog- 
cloaked river. A carriage clattered by on the cob- 
blestones. ‘The season was changing. How many 
days left before winter? He pictured the old agony 
at Valley Forge. Washington must be finding the 
struggle almost unbearable. Not only did he have 
to find food for his men, but he had to keep them 
comfortable enough to be able to keep their num- 
bers up to the fullest strength. How in heaven’s 
name could he possibly get the men whose terms 
were expiring to reenlist with conditions the way 
they were? 

“Clark!” Morris called in the direction of his 
office doorway. “Clark!” 

as) baa 
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“Do you know a broker by the name of Salo- 
mon?” 

“Mr. Haym Salomon? I believe I do, sir. 
He has an office a short distance from here on 
Front Street.” 

“Go and fetch him here.” 

A while later the aide returned without the 
man he had been sent to fetch. 

“Well, where is he?” demanded Morris. 

“Mr. Salomon is not at his office, nor is he 
at the coffeehouse. They say today is one of the 
Jews’ holy days and—” 

“Go find him and tell him I want to see him.” 

“But, sir, I—” 

“T don’t know anything about their holy days, 
and I don’t want to be further educated on the 
subject. This is a matter of life and death for the 
Continental Army. Do you understand?” 

“Please don’t ask me to go into their place 
of worship. [I’m afraid!” 

Morris impatiently grabbed up a piece of paper. 
“Don’t go in, then. Just convey this letter. Deliver 
it to the door. Ask if Mr. Salomon can do some- 
thing about it and wait outside for an answer.” 
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he HAYM SALOMON this Yom Kippur, this 
Day of Atonement, seemed touched with signs and 
portents. At dawn a thick fog rolled in from the 
Delaware River into the streets of town. It was so 
dense that Cherry Alley was completely hidden. 

He arrived at services damp and coughing, 
with a crushed feeling in his chest that reminded 
him of his first imprisonment in the roofless Sugar 


House. For a short while, he had trouble settling 
down to confession and prayer. 

The Cauffman house was jammed with friends 
and acquaintances: the Gratzes, Franks and Levys, 
Isaac Da Costa, Jonas Phillips, Aaron Lopez, the 
manufacturer Jacob Rivera and his merchant son- 
in-law—the two had made the dangerous journey 
from Newport on business and had decided to re- 
main for the High Holy Days. The large Newport 
Jewish community had chosen to disperse and de- 
part rather than live under British occupation. 

There were a few strangers from Charleston, 
South Carolina, the largest community of Jews in 
America, six hundred in all, and all sympathetic 
to the Revolution. And there were some familiar 
faces from nearby Germantown and young men in 
threadbare uniforms of the American forces under 
Washington. The military included Surgeon’s Mate 
Phillip Moses Russel, Major Benjamin Nones, and 
Colonel David Franks. 

Salomon glanced at the variety of faces around 
him. The congregation was about equally divided, 
he judged, between Sephardim (Jews of Spanish and 
Portuguese descent) and A shkenazim (German, Polish, 
and other). Nevertheless, the Sephardic ritual was 
established tradition in Philadelphia. Bernard 
Gratz led the service as it must have been led at 
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the time of Maimonides. 

He thought about Jews and revolutions. How 
much Hebrew scripture inspired rebellion against 
tyranny—the exodus from Egypt, for example. It 
was said that Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams had 
proposed that when the war was won, the seal of 
the United States should picture the children of 
Israel crossing the Red Sea. The inscription would 
read, “Rebellion to Tyrants Is Obedience to God.” 

In a discussion at Bernard Gratz’s house the 
week before, Jacob Rivera had described living in 
a Puritan environment. He had pointed out that 
the God of the Puritans was the God of the Old 
Testament, as were their laws and guides to per- 
sonal conduct from the Old Testament. It amazed 
Salomon to hear that the Puritan founders of New 
Haven had prescribed the teaching of Hebrew in 
its first public school. The first lesson should be 
from the Book of Leviticus, Salomon thought. ‘Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land and unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

Why is it, Salomon asked himself, that so many 
Gentiles can’t realize that the Jews they scorn and 
subject to unreasonable demands and to whom they 
deny their civil rights are the people of the Old 
Testament? Why can’t they connect us with our 
prophets, who were the first to warn against kings 
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and potentates? 

Salomon then thought fondly of his little son 
Ezekiel, and his new daughter, Sallie. Would these 
innocent children know oppression as their ancestors 
had? No, it would not be like that here in this 
new land! ‘Tears came to his eyes. Weak from 
fasting and exhausted from standing, he could 
scarcely catch his breath. The atmosphere was ex- 
tremely oppressive. 

There was a knock on the door. What fool 
knocks on Yom Kippur, Salomon wondered. 

“Come in, come in, get to your prayers. You’re 
late,” he could hear the sexton saying to someone. 

A few minutes later, the sexton pushed his way 
through the rows of shawl-wrapped men. “Haym, 
Haym,” he whispered. His face was red, and his 
eyes looked startled. “There’s someone to see you— 
a Gentile is at the door.” 

“To see me on Yom Kippur?” 

“I told him it is the Day of Atonement. I 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself to 
disturb a man at his prayers and that it was dis- 
graceful. But he says he must give you a very 1m- 
portant message that can’t wait.” 

Ezekiel must be sick—or the new baby—or 
Rachel. Quickly Salomon moved to the back of 
the room. Heads turned, but the chanting con- 
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tinued. As he made his way through the congrega- 
tion, he noticed that elderly Mr. Bush was being 
helped to a chair near a window. A soldier on his 
right sang his plea for God’s forgiveness and with 
his fist rapped his breast for each sin. 

“Couldn’t this have waited?” he demanded of 
the young man waiting for him. 

“Mr. Robert Morris made me come, sir. It’s 
extremely urgent. I have a letter for you. I’m to 
wait for an answer.” 

“Robert Morris!” 

Hastily he broke the seal of the letter and 
found two bills of exchange and a note. 


My dear Mr. Salomon: 

The terrible emergency of the moment necessitates my turn- 
ing to you at this hour. 

The Office of Finance has been unable to procure sufficient 
funds to cover the enclosed notes which must be discounted 
wmmediately. 

I have exhausted even my personal sources of aid. Since 
all else has failed, I must beg of you to act immediately 
with whatever resources you have to satisfy our distress.” 


“This day of all days!” Salomon muttered 
bitterly. “When the thought of money is forbidden 
a Jew! He chooses this day!” 
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Then he reread the note, focusing on the last 
sentence, “Since all else has failed, I must beg of 
you.” 

“You stay here,” he ordered the messenger. 

Reentering the house, he hurried to the front. 
He tapped the praying Gratz on the shoulder. 
“I must address the congregation immediately, 
Bernard.” 

“Have you gone mad, Mr. Salomon?” 

“I just received a message from Robert Morris. 
This is a matter of extreme urgency!” 

“Yom Kippur is no time for financial commu- 
nications. It is forbidden.” 

“Friend, the Continental Congress and the 
Continental armies are in desperate need. I demand 
to speak and may God forgive me!” 

Bernard Gratz stepped back, unable to argue 
further with so earnest a man, and Salomon read 
Morris’ note to the assemblage in English, Spanish, 
and then German. Cries of outrage filled the room. 

“How dare you, sir?” 

“You are defiling our ears!” 

“Have you lost your senses?” 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

Patiently, Salomon explained, “The situation 
is such that we are losing as many soldiers from 
starvation and exposure as we are from British 
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bayonets. A rebellion is threatened. Do you want 
this country with its promise of freedom to be truly 
our country? We long for such a place to live 
more than any other people. Let us give more of 
our funds than any other people to help the Revo- 
lution succeed. Mr. Robert Morris must have 
twenty thousand dollars immediately!” 

A hush fell on the group of worshipers. 

“This congregation is known for its generosity 
in aiding the suffering, inside or outside of its own 
circle. But the time has come when we must show 
that above all we are true patriots. Sexton, will 
you ask Mr. Morris’ aide to come in and record 
the amount of our pledges. Ill pledge three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“And Ill pledge three thousand,” exclaimed 
Isaac Moses. 

Samuel Lyon rose from his chair and cried 
out, “I pledge one thousand dollars, and may God 
forgive me!” 

Jonas Phillips spoke for two hundred and fifty 
dollars and Hyman Levy for five hundred. In 
fifteen minutes, pledges for the full twenty thou- 
sand dollars had been raised. 

“Now will you leave us in peace, Mr. Salo- 
mon?” a voice called from the congregation. “We’ve 
lost communion with the Lord.” 
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They all pulled their prayer shawls up over 
their three-cornered hats and fell to praying for 
forgiveness. 

Salomon followed Morris’ aide to the door. 
“Tell me, young man, did you ever see such evi- 
dence of patriotism before?” 

“No, sir, and I know I never shall again.” 

“This evening Mr. Morris shall have his 
money.” 


Word of Salomon’s devotion to the cause of 
the Revolution spread through Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Benedict Arnold, in dire need, had gone to 
the French minister for a loan and had been re- 
ferred to Salomon. 

“You are looking at a bitter man,’ Arnold 
told the broker. “You’ve heard my trouble, I’m 
sure. Everyone in Philadelphia must know that 
T’ve been humiliated by the Executive Council of 
this city, accused of overstepping my authority as 
commander of Philadelphia, and what is worse, 
they’ve accused me of Tory leanings. 

“TI suppose that must be because I married a 
Loyalist’s daughter! Would you believe it, Mr. 
Salomon, I am in such debt that I am considering 
giving up my profession of soldier? What should 
I do? The state of Pennsylvania has persecuted 
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me, and the country is also ungrateful.” 

“I’ve heard you were courageous at Saratoga, 
Monmouth, and Connecticut. I’ve heard, too, that 
you were wounded.” 

“Wounded! I’ve been crippled. I can’t walk, 
and I can’t even ride a horse. [’m not fit at this 
time to offer military advice. They’ll want me in 
the future, however, I’m sure. But if they can’t 
use me, and they can’t pay me right now, how 
am I to get along from day to day? What is to be- 
come of me? Can you blame me if I’m deeply re- 
sentful? I feel my country has abandoned me.” 

“T know it’s hard not to be bitter, but Congress 
has many difficult problems and no experience. We 
must have faith in them.” 

“You will never know how it feels to be 
shunned by everyone.” 

“No? General Arnold, I fought in Poland as a 
youth. I was imprisoned twice by the British in 
New York. I contracted an incurable disease in 
prison, and I was reduced to a penniless condition 
from which I’ve had to struggle back.” 

Arnold looked incredulous. 

“No reparations have been made to me,” Salo- 
mon went on, “but this has not made me lose faith 
in the cause. [ll continue fighting in the way I 
know best; the only way I’m now able to wage war. 
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You shall have your money, Mr. Arnold.” 

Benedict Arnold rose and bowed. “I believe 
I am talking to a true American patriot. It is sad 
that you will receive none of the glory. That seems 
reserved for Washington’s favorites. Nor will you 
get any of the spoils of war. Those go to the poli- 
ticians. I suppose you will have to content your- 
self merely with the thanks of bitter men like my- 
seli 

When Arnold left, Salomon opened his ledger. 
Here he had recorded the names of the many pa- 
triots to whom he had given loans. ‘These men had 
not allowed themselves to lose sight of the goals 
for which they were fighting. They were not swayed 
by personal ambition, nor were they embittered 
by the lack of support, or the still greater obstacles 
yet to be overcome. 

Among the names listed in his ledger were: 
Colonel Theodorick Bland, Arthur Lee, Joseph 
Jones, John F. Mercer, Edmund Randolph, James 
Madison, General Thomas Mifflin, General Arthur 
St. Clair, James Wilson, Joseph Reed, and Major 
William McPherson. 
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Ese RACHEL SALOMON, life in Philadelphia 
was exciting. Philadelphia was the cultural, as well 
as commercial, center of America. Philadelphians 
had the advantages of the first public library in the 
new world, an organized police force, a militia, fire 
companies, a theater, a university, good schools, 
and private instructors for the children. 

Rachel loved to take Ezekiel strolling along 


the brick sidewalks to the nearest square where they 
sometimes watched jugglers, acrobats, or dancing 
bears perform. 

Frequently she visited at houses of friends over- 
looking the square. She admired the new printed 
wallpapers and the beauty of the gros-point rugs. 
Her own house was snug, modest, and tasteful. It 
had six rooms and an attic and a kitchen in the 
back. It was built of brick and had white shutters 
and window sash. It also boasted a sundial at the 
door so passersby could tell the time. 

Each of the six rooms had a fireplace. Franklin 
stoves, in addition, helped to improve the distribu- 
tion of heat in the rooms. 

Householders were required by law to keep 
their streets and the sidewalk in front of their houses 
clean. Animals were not permitted to wander at 
large in the streets. There were many children in 
the neighborhood for Ezekiel to play with and 
pleasant neighbors who were neither hostile nor 
suspicious, as the New York neighbors had been. 

Most important, Rachel’s husband had found 
a satisfying occupation in ocean commerce and had 
an excellent reputation. Jews in the Thirteen 
Colonies, she knew, were engaged in various enter- 
prises. Some were storekeepers, some itinerant ped- 
dlers; some plantation owners. Jewish fur traders 
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were well known in the outermost trading posts. 
But nothing seemed so fitting as what Haym was 
doing. A Jew had friends or relatives in every 
major European port to act as agents in the com- 
plicated handling of cargoes abroad. A Jew was 
well connected for handling ocean commerce. 

Relatives told her that Salomon was earning 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which he insisted 
on lending to the government and its officials. 
The gossip in the community was that he cared 
more for the Revolution than for the future of his 
family—that he was, in fact, sacrificing his health 
to make an impression on Robert Morris. 

Her husband never confided any money matters 
to her. His love for her was tender and protective. 
He wished, as a father might wish, that he could 
keep his precious child from worry forever. 

But Salomon’s business assistant, upset by the 
increasing demands on the broker, revealed to 
Rachel that Congress had asked her husband to 
advance the entire pay for the ensuing year of Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Randolph, and Mr. Madison of the 
Continental Congress. 

“T would say that’s going too far,” McRae 
fumed. 

“Did he pay them?” Rachel asked. 

“Not only did he pay what Congress requested, 
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but when he noticed that they had allotted Madison 
fifty pounds less than the other two, he corrected 
the situation by giving them all the same amount 
out of his own pocket.” 

“But why?” 

“Because he said he saw something in this 
twenty-nine-year-old Madison that he liked. Some 
special promise, he said.” 

“Forgive me, friend McRae,” Rachel said gently, 
“but was that a bad thing to do? It seems to me 
a simple kindness, an act of encouragement.” 

“Out of his own pocket? Fifty pounds no one 
asked him for? It may not have been a bad thing 
to do, but it was just unnecessary.” 

“My dear, dear man.” 

“Well, you might say, dear, dear man,” McRae 
grumbled, “but I’d like to hear others so apprecia- 
tive. You take Judge James Wilson, who distin- 
guished himself by his hard work in the convention 
that framed the federal constitution—he would have 
had to retire from public service for lack of money 
if it hadn’t been for Haym. Did Haym ever receive 
thanks? No. And let me read you the latest list 
of names of his pensioners: John Paul Jones, James 
Monroe, Marquis Charles Armand Taffin, Daniel 
Morgan, Thomas Jefferson, Thaddeus Kosciusko, 


Benjamin Lincoln—” 
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“Enough. I never knew.” 

“Of course you never knew—that’s the way he 
is,’ McRae went on, “no one will ever know about 
Haym Salomon, master of delicacy and kindness. 
The great speechmakers and brave soldiers—they’ll 
all go down in history through the help of your 
husband. But mark my words, he will wear him- 
self out and die poor and unknown—the dear, dear 


man.” 


‘“Haym,” Rachel said, one evening. “You’re 
so thin. You’re working too hard. You should take 
a rest, so that you won’t become sick.” 

“Don’t worry, Rachel,” Salomon said, smiling 
reassuringly. “I’m not an old man, yet. I don’t 
need a rest. Time for that in the grave.” 

Rachel shuddered. “I have a question. If you 
were to stop working, would there be enough money 
for us to live on? I don’t know what to think. [I’ve 
never considered myself rich, and yet some people 
Say we are quite wealthy.” 

Salomon didn’t answer. 

“And others say there’s no money in the bank.” 

“They’re both right.” 

“Ah, I see. We would be wealthy were it not 
for the loans. That’s why there are no savings.” 

She threw her arms around him. “You’re just 
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too good, too kind.” 

He looked annoyed. “My country is not a 
charity. It’s an investment.” 

“But you know you’ll never get paid back.” 

“Rachel, Rachel, trust to the honor and grati- 
tude of the American people.” 

He stood smiling at her, then he took her hand 
and kissed it. ‘Don’t worry your pretty head. I 
saw a bolt of blue velvet on the dock today. I think 
Pll buy it, and you’ll have a new dress. And if you 
will only stop worrying about my health, I'll bring 
you a fan and some French scent.” 

“But Haym, our children, will there be some- 
thing left for them to inherit from us?” 

“Yes, a country—a country where there are 
no despots, where they will be free to differ in de- 
votions and convictions and still enjoy the friend- 
ship, or at least the tolerance, of all other men. 

“T want only to pass on to my children an op- 
portunity for happiness equal to that of all other 
citizens. I want to assure myself also that they will 
be able to grow up with the knowledge that this 
nation belongs to them as much as to any man.” 

Rachel could not argue with the man she so 
respected and loved. She recognized his wisdom. 
Opportunity was a far more valuable legacy than 
dollars. 
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inane MORRIS refrained from contacting 
Salomon for a long time after the Holy Day plea. 
But it was not because things were less desperate 
than they had been. It was reported at this time 
that the King of England remarked, “My one true 
ally is the rebels’ money—or their lack of it.” 

Gold or silver being the basic money of the 
world, when a nation prints paper dollars it must 


have either gold or silver in its treasury to back 
them up. Congress was issuing certificates that 
could not be backed up. Even the individual states 
(each of which had paper money of its own) would 
not accept its Continental Congress’ money at face 
value. 

By 1780, Philadelphia housewives were being 
forced to carry thousands of dollars with them on 
their shopping trips. A frying pan sold for $125.00, 
a handkerchief for $100.00, boots $600.00, three 
forks $112.00, a clock $1,000. 

Philadelphia’s streets were filled with job seek- 
ers, the maimed, the destitute, homeless people, and 
returning veterans. The government could not feed 
or clothe these large masses of people. Gloom and 
disorder were everywhere. There were riots daily. 
Merchants were threatened with hanging for not 
accepting Continental paper. 

Mobs would collect in the parks or along the 
river to see enemies of the Revolution shot or 
hanged. There was name-calling in the assemblies. 
Alexander Hamilton wrote to the Minister of Fi- 
nance in these dark days: “It is by restoring public 
credit, not by gaining battles, that we are finally 
to gain our object.” 

Through the diplomacy of Benjamin Franklin, 
France had become America’s ally and was sending 
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goods, soldiers to occupy bases in New Jersey and 
Rhode Island, and the French Navy to oppose the 
the British blockade. The ability of the American 
government to continue the war at this time de- 
pended almost entirely on French loans and the 
talent of Robert Morris to convert their bills of ex- 
change into cash. But French Army bills of ex- 
change were already flooding the market. Wild 
speculation on them, with brokers underselling each 
other, was ruining any financial future for America. 

The source of the wildcat bills was the pay- 
master general of the French Army. As Salomon 
explained it to McRae, “Just as with us, the French 
can’t buy anything until they convert the bills into 
cash. A French officer in America cares little about 
keeping up the value of his bills here. He knows 
only that his mother country is rich, and he is not 
worried about her. What he is worried about is 
how to lay his hands on some money.” 

“What does that have to do with us?” 

“The market must be stabilized,” Salomon said 
firmly, “and I propose to do it.” 

“How?” 

“After gathering up all the French Army’s bills 
I can, I'll persuade the French commander—” 

“How do you expect to get to him?” McRae 
asked. “He’s never heard of you.” 
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“Buying up the bills should attract his atten- 
tion,” explained Salomon, ‘and when I see him I 
hope to convince him that all French bills of ex- 
change should be sold through one man who would 
endorse them and never undersell. That would 
make all the French bills have a standard value.” 

“You would be the endorser?” 

SCorrect,”’ 

“But suppose the Revolution fails,’ McRae 
pointed out. “The endorser will be ruined.” 

“The Revolution will not fail!” Salomon said 
fiercely. 

Soon after this conversation, an ad appeared in 


the Pennsylvania Journal. 


A FEW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON FRANCE 
ST. EUSTATIA AND AMSTERDAM 

TO BE SOLD BY 

HAYM SALOMON BROKER 


The said Salomon will attend every day at the 
coffeehouse between the hours of twelve and two 
where he may be met with. Any kind of business 
in the brokering way will be undertaken by him; 
and those gentlemen who choose to favor him with 
their business may depend on the greatest care and 


punctuality. 
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The coffeehouse crowd was bewildered. Why 
would Salomon be buying up French bills at a price 
higher than the market had been in a long while 
and endorsing them with his very reliable signature? 
Why then would he resell them at the negligible 
service charge of one-quarter percent? Clearly, he 
was not out to make money. Was this then some 
kind of trick? 

In several weeks, a messenger delivered the 
compliments of the French Minister, Chevalier de 
la Luzerne, who requested the honor of a visit from 
Monsieur Salomon. 

Salomon promptly called on the French Min- 
ister. 

“Mr. Salomon,” the Chevalier began in halting 
English, “are you trying to get in the good graces 
of my quartermaster?” 

Salomon picked up the conversation in French. 
“IT need no favors from your quartermaster, sir.” 

“T do not understand,” said the minister. “For 
months American brokers have been crying that no 
one wants to buy their bills. Now I hear that you 
offer them more than they ask.” 

“Your army bills were depreciating the market, 
if you will excuse my saying so, by ignorant han- 
dling. And the Revolution depends upon French 
bills being sold at face value; otherwise it cannot 
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raise money by selling them.” 

“Ah, now I see,” Luzerne said. ‘Incredible! 
You are trying to stabilize the market with your 
good name. You are a patriot.” 

“Nothing is more important to me than that 
the Revolution succeed,” said Salomon earnestly. 

“And you are a Jew?” 

eleamy 

“T’ve asked Robert Morris, ‘Who is this Haym 
Salomon? Is he honest?’ And he says, ‘Yes, I’ve 
checked, and it seems he is an honest man.’ And 
I say, “Then why do you, who so desperately need 
assistance, not trust him to help you?’ And he 
will not answer.” 

Haym Salomon remained silent. 

Luzerne rose from his chair. He picked up a 
book from his desk. 

“One thing I’ve learned in my young life,” he 
went on, “is that the world is filled with surprises.” 
He flipped open the cover of the book and extended 
it to Salomon. The “book” was filled with walnuts. 

Munching on a walnut, he went on thought- 
fully, “I have no feelings about Jews one way or 
the other. What speaks to me is the action of the 
individual. The man! I feel sorry for friend Morris. 
They say he has some admirable qualities. But he 
is trapped by a rigid mind!” 
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Salomon sat quietly, overwhelmed by the 
friendly and outspoken young aristocrat. 

“Mr. Salomon, do you realize that in your 
office on Front Street you are doing for the nation’s 
credit what Washington is doing on the battlefield 
for the people’s freedom? With your permission, 
from now on, monies of the French Army in Amer- 
ica will pass through you. All bills will be endorsed 
and sold by you. And I shall advise Robert Morris 
of my decision in the morning.” 

“Thank you, your Excellency.” 

“The gratitude is on our part.” 


A few days later, Robert Morris was officially 
appointed Superintendent of Finance of the Amer- 
ican government. And Salomon received a note 
saying, “If Mr. Haym Salomon will call upon Mr. 
Robert Morris tomorrow at 3:00 such business may 
be concluded which will be to their advantage and 
to the advantage of their country.” 
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WA was a portly man past forty years 
of age. He was six feet tall, and his face was big 


and round. He was known to be generous and 
genial toward those people he deemed his equals, 
but haughty and overbearing with “inferiors.” An 
artist who drew Robert Morris’ portrait said of him 
that the only time he saw the subject smile was 
when he was advised that his ship captains had 


come safely into port with British booty. 

Morris was reputed to be witty in conversation, 
but it was obvious to Haym Salomon, who was 
seated across from the man at his polished maho- 
gany desk, that none of this wit would be used on 
him. He watched the expression on Morris’ pasty + 
face change from shrewd to annoyed. No good 
humor would be wasted on this inferior—broker 
and Jew. 

“Luzerne tells me he’ll let you handle all the 
bills of exchange issued to the French in America,” 
Morris said coldly. “As I understand it, you don’t 
intend to make a profit. What is your motive?” 

An angry flush swept over Salomon. In a con- 
trolled voice, he said, ““The same motives I had when 
I raised the money you needed for General Wash- 
ington from a group of Jewish citizens praying on 
their holiest day.” 

“It was a desperate situation, or I wouldn’t 
have come to you.” 

“So you stated in your note. My motives are 
patriotic. No one has ever been able to accuse me 
of Tory leanings, or even an attitude of cautious 
acceptance of the Revolution. From the beginning, 
my sympathy has been clearly on the side of free- 
dom. I’ve devoted all my strength, money, and what- 
ever skill I possess to that cause.” 
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He saw Morris narrow his eyes at the phrase, 
“cautious acceptance.” He had caught the insinua- 
tion that he was still called Tory in the coffeehouses. 
Immediately, however, Salomon was sorry he had 
hurt Morris. Whatever had happened before the 
Declaration of Independence, this man was now 
using himself up to keep the Continental soldiers 
in the field. 

Morris drew several papers from his desk. He 
sat for a while studying the papers without seeming 
to be reading them. Finally he said, “How good 
do you estimate your credit to be?” 

“No banker in Philadelphia will refuse to accept 
my endorsement.” 

“Just what my information tells me.” Morris 
shufHled the papers. 

“T could cash any and all bills of exchange you 
entrust to me, if—” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that, but the question is 
what would your interest be? ‘Two percent is the 
current rate.” 

“No interest.” 

“Mr. Salomon, I find doing business with a man 
of your faith difficult enough, but for me to deal 
with a fanatic would be impossible.” 

“Well, then, let it be one quarter of one percent 


interest.” 
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“Agreed. General Washington has asked me to 
meet with him. I know a demand for funds will 
come out of the meeting. The sum will probably 
be an enormous amount, the like of which we have 
not had before. We will have to fulfill that demand.” 

“You can depend on me,” Salomon said firmly. 


The victory of George Washington’s forces at 
Monmouth in 1778 had done little to end the war. 
The British army was so superior a force and so far 
outnumbered the Americans that Washington could 
find no second opportunity to risk a full scale bat- 
tle to decide the war. Months of skirmishes and 
minor attacks and counter attacks passed into years. 
Time was working for the British. The wealth of an 
empire stood behind the British forces. Washington 
must plan carefully for a strong offensive. 

There were two main bodies of British troops 
in the colonies, one based in New York City and 
one in the South under Cornwallis. The ragged 
American army, therefore, had to be maintained in 
two parts. Divided in this way, even the combina- 
tion of the French troops of Rochambeau, encamped 
at Newport, Rhode Island, and Washington’s men 
camped in Westchester County totaled only seven 
thousand men in 1781. To attempt to wrest New 
York (which was what Washington most wanted) 
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from the well-fed and well-equipped Hessians resting 
behind their impregnable defenses would be foolish. 

The General decided instead to march five hun- 
dred miles south and join General Greene in a full- 
scale battle against Cornwallis. In the meantime, 
the fleet under Admiral de Grasse would sail from 
its base in the West Indies to close off escape by sea 
for the British army. 

To accomplish this, Washington told Robert 
Morris he would need a large sum of money. 

“Of course, it will take a great deal of money,” 
Morris replied testily. “Everything takes money, 
and there is none right now, sir.” 

“You must get it somehow,” the General urged. 

“Somehow” is how I’ve been raising funds up 
to today.” 

“Could you appeal again to the states to share 
theiburden: 

“Tt’s like preaching to the dead.” 

“Have they no respect for their government 
and faith in the success of the Revolution?” 

Morris shook his head. “Their jealousy of each 
other is stronger than their respect for our govern- 
ment. Each waits to see what the other will do be- 
fore taking action.” 

“And men die,” Washington said with sadness. 

“T wish I could make them see that this self- 
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ishness is making reliable revenue impossible,” Mor- 
ris continued. “How can we expect money from 
governments abroad when none is forthcoming at 
home? What examples are our own states to the 
French and Spanish?” : 

Washington rose and crossed the meeting r room 
of his headquarters to where a map of the colonies 
hung on the wall. He no longer seemed to be lis- 
tening to Robert Morris. A new thought seemed 
to have crossed his mind. 

“If you could just hold off until the fall, Gen- 
eral—” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“T hope you aren’t thinking of the printing 
presses turning out a new issue of paper money. 
We can’t do that again. Our money is already al- 
most worthless. Now, if you wait until fall—” 

“Things will be different?” 

“Spain or France might be ready to extend 
another loan.” 

“Yes, France—” Washington mused. With his 
finger, he traced a line to Rhode Island and drew 
a circle around the area in which General Rocham- 
beau and his men were encamped. 
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L, PHILADELPHIA, confidence in the Revolution 
dropped to its lowest ebb. While the Minister of 
Finance was away, his assistant, Gouverneur Morris, 
a man known to be rich, snobbish, and disdainful 
of the “rabble,” made unreasonable demands on 
Salomon’s energy and ingenuity. Besides insisting 
that he sell bills of exchange at a moment’s notice, 
the assistant sent him every congressman who could 


no longer afford a meal, all the maimed and in- 
capacitated soldiers who deserved pensions, as well 
as urgent requests for barrels of flour and cornmeal. 

Salomon made it his practice to seek out a mer- 
chant on the docks just as a rich cargo was being 
unloaded. He would beg for supplies. Other times 
he would corner a fellow Jew after worship and 
persuade him to set aside money to buy the govern- 
ment’s bills of exchange. His friends began to avoid 
him; his health broke under the strain. 

When Robert Morris returned to the city, he 
found a steady stream of money was trickling into 
the Treasury. Salomon was selling the government 
paper at prices it had never been able to get before. 
Then word came to the finance office that General 
Washington had met with the French General 
Rochambeau. The Frenchman, convinced of the 
genius of marching south immediately, had per- 
suaded the French army treasurer to come up with 
an offer of half their military chest of forty thousand 
dollars. The campaign could begin. 

With France setting an example, Spain decided 
to also grant America a loan. And the king’s agent, 
Don Francisco de Rendon, ordered that Haym Sal- 
omon, instead of Robert Morris, be consulted as to 
how the money should be raised. Morris had gained 
the reputation among the French and Dutch of 
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treating kings and ministers like common cashiers. 

Robert Morris reacted badly to the suggestion, 
feeling it was a slur on his own ability to handle a 
loan. He summoned Salomon. 

“Are you in some way acquainted with the 
Spanish king’s agent, Don Francisco de Rendon?” 
Morris asked. 

“Yes,” answered Salomon, “he’s been having 
difficulty maintaining himself here in the style to 
which he is accustomed and he feels his position 
demands. [ve helped him in any way that I could.” 

“T see. ‘Then he made his request because he 
was grateful to you, I suppose. Well, at his order, 
you are to be consulted on raising the money to 
cover the Spanish loan.” 

That evening Robert Morris wrote in his diary: 


June 8, 1781, Congress having assigned the management 
of the Monies Granted by His Most Christian Majesty, to 
assist in a vigorous prosecution of the Present Campaign 
to the Superintendent of Finance I agreed with Mr. Haym 
Salomon who has been employed by the Officer of His 
Most Christian Majesty to make Sale of their army and 
navy bills. I am to draw for the monies granted as afore- 
said. H1s brokerage to be settled hereafter. 


In a letter to the governor of Havana, Don 
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Francisco de Rendon recounted his trials in Amer- 
ica. He wrote that if it had not been for the assist- 
ance Haym Salomon gave him when Spain was in 
secret alliance with the revolutionary government 
and all supplies were cut off by British cruisers, 
His Majesty’s Mission would not have been main- 
tained. 

Not long after the incident of the Spanish loan, 
Robert Morris informed Salomon that General Wash- 
ington had decided not to attack New York and 
had already embarked upon a secret and crucial 
campaign which would need financing. 

When Salomon again began his visits to the 
offices of merchants, he found that money was even 
more difficult to get than before. He went to the 
coffeehouses, to homes of friends and acquaintances, 
and he haunted the docks. His life became a night- 
mare of seeking. His friend McRae called him a 
fool. His wife wept at the sight of him. He returned 
home each night weary, haggard, and with a cough 
which had become increasingly serious. His 
children hid from him. Tory sympathizers at the 
coffeehouses ridiculed him. Still he drove himself 
to fulfill his pledge. 

The entries in Morris’ diary became more and 
more frequent in recording visits and conferences 
with Salomon. Morris also confided to his diary 
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that he could neither eat nor sleep once Washington 
started his march to the south. 

General Washington had confidence now that 
his combined force of Continental and French troops 
was large enough to defeat Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
As his army marched overland, the French fleet was 
sailing toward the English ships in Chesapeake Bay. 
Washington had persuaded Admiral de Grasse to sail 
from the West Indies in order to keep the English 
ships from getting supplies to Cornwallis. 

Under this combined attack by the Revolution- 
ary forces on land and sea, Cornwallis was able to 
hold out for three weeks only. On October 17, 1781, 
he asked for surrender terms, and on the nineteenth 
of October, the British forces surrendered. 

De Grasse then sailed back to protect the French 
West Indies. But there the angry British surprised 
him. In reprisal for Yorktown, they hammered his 
ships, destroying the fleet and killing three thousand 
men. 

Parliament in London was becoming the scene 
of angry protest because of the continuance of the 
war with America which had already dragged on for 
six years. These protests, however, brought no im- 
mediate results. There were still British garrisons 
in Charleston and Savannah and Tories in every 
state. Why give up? 
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George Washington was beset now with new 
problems. The health of his officers was breaking 
down. He was flooded with resignations. There was 
nothing left to do but furlough some of the old 
campaigners and detach others temporarily. But if 
this was done, where would new replacements come 
from? Enlistments at this time were extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain. He could promote some of the 
deserving officers who remained, but could he bear 
the jealous squabbling about rank that would re- 
sult—the intolerable hearings he would be obliged 
to grant the disgruntled, the disgraceful messages 
that would fly over his head to Congress about 
petty grievances? Bear it he must. 

Anthony Wayne was given leadership in the 
South and Washington led his men north to New- 
burgh, New York. Robert Morris groaned. An 
army in the north again with winter coming! Where 
would they get the money they needed? 

“Clark! Summon Haym Salomon!” And he was 
to repeat this request many times. 

Entries continued to be added in the diary 
with Salomon’s name: 


November 12, Sent for Salomon and gave him orders... . 
March 19, 1782 Mr. H. Salomon the broker came to 
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negotiate about the bills... . 


March 25, Mr. Haym Salomon the broker came to inform 
me that bills of exchange would be wanted this week. I 
shall want money for the campaign. 


And so on they read, until July 12, 1782, a 
driven Haym Salomon begged permission to publish 
the fact that he was broker to the Office of Finance. 
He felt that it would help raise money. 

The request was granted, and Morris wrote in 
his diary, “This broker has been useful to the public 
interest ... . I have consented as I do not see that 
any disadvantage can possibly arise to the public 
service, but the reverse.” 

All that summer Salomon managed to find 
money, but the urgency never seemed to lessen. 
Again on August 28, Morris wrote, “Salomon the 
broker came and I urged him to leave no stone un- 
turned to find out money and the means by which 
I can obtain it.” By this time, it must have seemed 
to Salomon that there couldn’t possibly be any more 
stones to “unturn.” 

When two majors addressed a threatening letter 
to Morris demanding money, he had to answer that 
he had no money. 

It was no longer possible for Haym Salomon 
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to raise money on bills of exchange. To make mat- 
ters worse, despite the efforts of Benjamin Franklin 
in Paris, the French now found it necessary to cut 
off their funds to America. The Treasury under this 
extreme pressure became a competing trader of any 
goods that might be bought and sold at a profit. 

Salomon continued to haunt the docks and ware- 
houses—using every method to keep money coming 
in. 

He placed the following ad in the Freeman’s 
Journal: 


HAYM SALOMON 


Broker to the Office of Finance, to the Consul 
General of France, and to the Treasurer of the 
French Army at his office in Front Street be- 
tween Market and Arch Streets buys and sells 
on commission Bank Stock, Bills of Exchange 
on France, Spain, Holland and other parts of 
Europe and the West Indies and inland bills 
at the usual commissions. 

He buys and sells Loan Office certificates, Con- 
tinental and State money of this or any other 
state, paymaster or paper transactions (bills of 
exchange excepted) he will charge his employers 
not more than one half percent for his commis- 
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sion. He procures money on loan for a short 
time and gets notes and bills discounted. 
Gentlemen and others residing in this state or 
any of the United States by sending their orders 
to the Office may depend on having their busi- 
ness transacted with as much expedition as if 
they were themselves present. 


He receives tobacco, sugars, tea and every other 
sort of goods to sell on commission for which 
purpose he has provided proper stores. He 
flatters himself, his assiduity, punctuality and 
extensive connections in his business as a bro- 
ker is well established in various parts of Europe 
and in the United States in particular. 


All persons who shall please to favor him with 
their business may depend upon his utmost 
exertion for their desired interest and part of 
the Money Advanced if desired. 


Vp) 
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ak: EASE the nation’s financial problem, 
Morris proposed a National Bank of North America. 
He could get only a small amount of capital from 
the Treasury, so he turned to France. The French, 
however, feared a British victory and sent the Bank 
of America only a small part of the expected loan. 
Morris was forced to turn to individual depositors. 
Haym Salomon’s entire fortune at this time amounted 


to only nine hundred dollars. This he willingly 
gave as a subscription and became the principal 
depositor. He also raised seven thousand more from 
his merchant friends. 

Salomon continued to drive himself in spite of 
his poor health, and he was beginning to feel tired 
and old. Only after he suffered a serious hemor- 
rhage was he forced to stay in bed. 

When he was feeling well enough to sit up in 
bed, Rachel would sit at his side, busy with her 
needlework. Ezekiel, Sallie, and Deborah would 
play before the fireplace. Ezekiel liked to spin his 
top, Sallie played with her doll, and the baby 
Deborah toddled from one to another. 

Haym Salomon, propped high on pillows, stud- 
ied the children. He realized sadly that he scarcely 
knew them, so occupied had he been with the 
“more important” business of the government. 

“Ezekiel,” he said finally, “this teacher I’ve 
been employing to teach you penmanship and 
spelling—is he kind?” 

-No.sir-w ble s: notes Hes mean, Fe hitssme 
with a stick when I make mistakes.” 

“That’s no way to teach. My father taught 
me with honey and gentleness. I’m sorry I haven’t 
had the time to teach you myself, Ezekiel. ‘There 
is so much you should know.” 
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“He'll learn. He’s only seven,” Rachel said. 

“And the girls, too. I want the girls to have 
an education.” 

“What for, Father?” Ezekiel asked. “No girls 
go to school. They don’t have to because they’re 
never going to do anything important.” 

“Our girls must be different. You must all know 
spelling and penmanship as well as reading. These 
talents are ornamental to a scholar, and they com- 
mand respect. 

“T would like you, Ezekiel, to keep a journal 
of events. Write down what happens to you and 
the others in the family. Tell about the things 
you observe and the people you talk with. It will 
help you some day to remember, and it will be 
good practice in observing and writing.” 

Sallie climbed onto her father’s bed and kissed 
his hand. “Do you love us, Father?” 

“Yes, Sallie, of course. I love you very, very 
much,” he said with a warm smile. 

Other times, while he was recuperating, his 
aristocratic friends Bernard Gratz and_ Isaac 
Moses would come to see him. Knowing the serious- 
ness of his illness, it was hard for them to make 
conversation, and there was apt to be an awkward 
pause after greetings were exchanged. 

“T hear you joined the Masons,” Gratz com- 
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mented during one visit. 

“Yes, the Solomon Lodge Number Two.” 

“Solomon as in King Solomon?” joked Moses. 
“Or Salomon as in Haym?” 

“As in King,” said Salomon. 

‘““Haym, we want your signature on a letter to 
the Council of Censors,” Gratz said. “You see, we 
have discovered that while civic employees don’t 
have to pass a test in religion, they are compelled 
when they assume office to take an oath that they 
believe in both the Old and New Testament. 

“This is no way for a democracy to begin. 
Under these conditions, a Jew could never accept 
an office with the government. We must protest 
now or forever hold our peace,” said Moses. ‘Our 
petition requests that this practice be abolished.” 

“Let me sign my name by all means,” Salomon 
said. And he wrote his name on the letter. 

“Now, my friend,” confided Gratz, “we have 
some good news to pass on to you. Even though 
you have been extremely busy with financial affairs, 
you must be aware that our Jewish community has 
shown a great increase in numbers since the out- 
break of the war. We now have with us the families 
that fled Charleston and others from New England 
and New York. Our rooms at Cauffman’s house 
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overflow on the Sabbath. At the last meeting new 
trustees were elected—Hyman Levy, Jonas Phillips, 
Benjamin Seixas, Simon Nathan, and myself. Isaac 
was named president—” 

“Congratulations, Isaac,” interrupted Salomon. 

“_and we’ve all voted to build a synagogue 
for the Congregation Mikveh Israel.” 

Salomon’s jaw dropped. “Build at this time! 
In the middle of a war?” 

“Yes. We’re aflame with ideas. There’s not one 
man who wants to wait another day.” 

“Enthusiasm is running high,” Isaac Moses 
said, with firmness. 

“To a man they voted aye,” offered Bernard 
Gratz. Haym, there wasn’t a single dissenting 
VOU.” 

Salomon’s face wrinkled into a question. “But 
how—how in the world will you raise a building 
fund? It’s all very well to agree, ‘Yes, we want it,’ 
but—” He fell back against his pillows, over- 
whelmed and depressed. How little they seemed to 
understand! 

There was silence until he spoke again. ‘Every 
man is pared down to his bottom dollar by the war 
effort. You must be aware of this,” he said quietly, 
trying to convince them of their foolhardiness. 

Isaac Moses moved away from the mantel on 
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which he had been impatiently drumming with his 
fingers. “Of course, we know it. But we know 
something else, too—that Philadelphia will be the 
capital city of this new nation that is emerging— 
that the community in which we live and which 
we help to support must have a worthy Jewish 
house of worship. It must be ready by the time 
the Liberty Bell peals out victory.” 

Gratz put in, “We’re going to obtain the services 
of Rabbi Gershom Mendes Seixas. He’s already 
written his willingness to come from Stratford, 
Connecticut.” s 

“The first native-born American rabbi will be 
Congregation Mikveh Israel’s first rabbi,” said 
Moses proudly. “Every sermon will be delivered in 
English.” 

“Strickland is the finest architect,” said Bernard 
Gratz. ‘We will hire him. The synagogue will be 
an architectural wonder. It will have columns, a 
dome, rich paneling on the interior.” 

“Fine, fine, beautiful, but I repeat, how will 
you pay for it?” 

“We don’t need the money all at once. As 
soon as the war is over, the members of Congress 
will start paying back all the money the merchants 
loaned them and—” 

Salomon smiled sadly at his two visitors. 
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“Friends, you are all innocence. Don’t you know 
that any man who has loaned cash to congressmen 
these past years of trouble has no expectation of 
ever getting repaid—in fact doesn’t even wish to 
be repaid?” 

“Some men may not know it, but we do,” said 
Moses. “I have a plan. What funds cannot be 
raised here will be obtained by appealing to the 
Jewish communities elsewhere—Rhode Island, 
Lancaster, Cape Francis, the Virgin Islands, and 
Surinam.” 

Bernard Gratz smiled broadly. “Even if I have 
to send my brother’s children into the streets to 
beg, we’re going to do it.” 

Salomon nodded. There wasn’t a dollar in his 
bank account. Could anyone believe it? If he 
could get to the coffeehouse, something might turn 
up. “Td like to contribute,” he said, his lips scarcely 
able to form the words. “Please record me as pledg- 
ing one quarter of the building costs.” 

A few weeks later, Haym Salomon received 
word that a privateer with a rich cargo had come 
into port. The profits from his share in the ship 
would cover his synagogue pledge. He thanked God 
and found the strength to get out of bed and walk 
with his son to Third and Cherry Streets to see 
the site of the new house of worship. 
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The synagogue would be a one-story Egyptian 
style structure, forty feet across the front by seventy 
deep—designed to seat two hundred people. It 
would be of stone hauled from the falls of the 
Schuylkill. In the rear of the building would be 
the rabbi’s residence. 

He felt great happiness—a synagogue in Phila- 
delphia as permanent as Christ Church. Mikveh 
Israel—Hope of Israel—‘‘And may we never more 
wander,” he said to Ezekiel. 

The war dragged to an end. The last day of 
March, 1783, bells began to ring. A peace treaty 
had finally been signed in Paris. All but the danc- 
ing, parading, and toasting was finished. 

“Come with us, Haym,” McRae called. 

“You’ve done what you vowed you’d do for 
the cause. Now it’s all over. We're going to get 
very drunk.” 

"kim coming: “"Getva table: “Ill: meet you 
there.” 

“Now maybe we can think of our business,” 
said McRae. 

“Now maybe I can think of my wife and 
children,” said Salomon. 

“Now maybe you will think of yourself,” 
Rachel ordered. 

But the Minister of Finance still called on the 
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broker for help. “The men are coming home,” he 
said, “they’ll be pouring into town for their back 
pay. We must have money—more than ever before.” 

And Salomon struggled to raise it. It took all 
his remaining strength. 

On November 25, 1783, the British left New 
York, and George Washington led his army down 
Lane and Pearl Streets to the waterfront, as crowds 
cheered. 

Rachel was feeling fretful and unhappy about 
being deprived of her husband so much of the time. 

Salomon assured her, “Just a little while longer 
—Jjust until Congress gets straightened out.” 

George Washington had resigned as Comman- 
der in Chief of the Continental Army and bowed 
out of public life, and all the troops had been mus- 
tered out by the time Morris told Salomon the pres- 
sure had finally ceased. The two men shook hands 
on the day of their last negotiation. The expression 
on Robert Morris’ face was one of deep respect for 
the Jewish broker whom he had once scorned. 
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ple ME AGAIN how it was at Fraunces’ 
Tavern,” Salomon said to Alexander McDougall, 
who was sitting in his office. 

McDougall packed his familiar Dutch pipe 
with tobacco and sat back, drawing on the long 
stem. The war had robbed his face of its youth, 
but his eyes were still bright blue. He had come 
to Philadelphia for his back pay, and Congress had 


directed him to Salomon’s office. 

“It was a glorious night in New York—the 
night of General Washington’s farewell. We were 
all powdered and polished, and our sword hilts were 
gleaming. I suppose it was about the only time in 
the entire war that we made a splendid appearance. 

“There were cold cuts and hot joints on the 
buffet table, and there was wine. But none of us 
could spit, let alone eat or drink. We’d been through 
so much together, and now it was all over and we’d 
never be together again.” 

“Who else was there? Tell me everything. I 
want to know every detail,” Salomon begged. 

“Baron von Steuben, Henry Knox, James Clin- 
ton, Henry Jackson, and some others who were with 
the army in its final weeks. Washington raised his 
wine glass in a toast, but it seemed the words 
wouldn’t come out. We were all feeling thick in 
the throat, and the silence was terrible. 

“Then the General said huskily, ‘With a heart 
full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you.’ 
He paused and many a man’s eyes were swimming 
in tears. ‘I most devotedly wish—’ and here he had 
a terrible time going on—‘that your later days may 
be as prosperous and happy as your former ones 
have been glorious and honorable.’ 

“There wasn’t a sound but the snap of wood 
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burning in the great fireplace, not even a breath, 
as all of us held sobs tight within our chests. 

“T tell you, Haym, the thought that we were 
about to part with the man who had brought us 
through a long and bloody war and under whose 
leadership the glory and independence of our country 
had been achieved—the very thought that we might 
never again see his face seemed utterly unbearable. 

“He stood there, a giant, so strong, and looked 
around the table. ‘I cannot come to each of you,’ 
he said, ‘but I shall feel obliged if each of you will 
come and take me by the hand.’ ”’ 

“The noble man.” 

‘““And so we did stumble up. He extended his 
hand. Each man was received. Some mumbled a 
few words, but mostly the handshaking was done in 
silence. Then taking up his coat, our leader strode 
from Fraunces’ Tavern and away into the piercing 
winter moonlight. It was all over.” 


In February of 1784, Haym Salomon became 
so ill that he was forced to stay in bed. 

One of his visitors was the new rabbi, Gershom 
Mendes Seixas, who came as often as he could. 
Salomon took strength from the very sight of the 
robust rabbi in the prime of life. His skin was 
a healthy pink, his eyes clear, and his voice had 
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a deep and rich tone. He was fair-haired and tall. 

“Are you feeling any better today, Haym?” 
the rabbi asked on one of his visits. 

“Rabbi, please have a seat. It is good of you 
to come.” 

Rachel brought them tea and left the men to 
talk about the things which interested them. 

“There’s wine, too, if you care for some,” 
offered Salomon. 

“Thank you. [ll drink to your returning good 
health.” 

“Thank you.” And then his gaze wandered 
across the room, and he could see his reflection in 
the mirror on his dresser. His eyes were sunken in 
his thin face, and his ears protruded. He looked 
like an old man next to the forty-year-old teacher 
of religion who was only five years younger than 
he. Seixas looked like a vigorous young man. 

“Do you know what I like best about you, 
Rabbi Seixas?” 

“What?” 

“That you stand so straight.” 

“Thank you.” 

“and strong.” 

“And you, don’t you stand straight and strong 
when you are well?” 

“No, only on the inside.” 
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“The inside is where it counts the most.” 

“If I encountered you any place in the world,” 
Salomon said, “I would know you as an American 
Jew, you are unbowed.”’ 

Salomon by now was so weak that it was 
a great effort for him to continue, but the rabbi 
waited patiently. “It’s going to be a great nation, 
this America,” Salomon finally added. 

“T know it will be, but I don’t want to tire 
you unnecessarily. I really came today to say 
good-bye. I’m leaving Philadelphia.” 

“Leaving? You haven’t been in Philadelphia 
very long, Rabbi.” 

“That’s true, but you know many of our co- 
religionists who fled New York when the British 
occupied it are streaming back to reestablish their 
businesses. The trustees of the Congregation Shear- 
ith Israel, my original pulpit, have called me back. 
My contract here was for two years and that I have 
fulfilled.” 

“When do you leave?” 

“In a month.” 

“This community has been honored to have 
you—the first native American rabbi, the acknowl- 
edged chief spokesman of American Jewry—how 
will they ever find a replacement for you?” Salo- 
mon closed his eyes. 
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“Philadelphia will find a fine rabbi, I am cer- 
tain, but I cannot leave without thanking you for 
the privilege of your friendship. Your example has 
taught me very much.” 

“Taught the Rabbi?” 

“Yes, to be less centered on my books, to inter- 
est myself in people and to love them, and to invest 
myself in events.” 

Salomon’s thoughts slipped back to early child- 
hood. He could hear his father reading aloud, “For 
if I am only for myself, who am I?” 

“T may go to New York myself,” he said aloud. 
“There will probably be great opportunity there 
because of the fine harbor. [Dve been thinking 
about opening an office as soon as this weak spell 
is over.” 

“May it be inscribed.” Seixas rose to leave. 

“Good luck to you, Rabbi.” 

“Peace to you, Haym Salomon.” 

On May 7, 1784, Haym Salomon placed an 
ad in the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser. 


‘““Haym Salomon, Broker to the Office of Finance 
having provided a license for the exercising of the 
employment of an auctioneer in the city of New 
York has now opened for the reception of every 
species of merchandise, his house No. 22 Wall Street, 
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lately occupied by Mr. Anthony Bleeker (one of 
the best stands in the city) and every branch of 
business which in the smallest degree apertains to 
the profession of factor Auctioneer and Broker will 
be transacted in it, which has hitherto characterized 
his dealings . . 

Salomon worked hard on his plans for the new 
business with partner Jacob Mordecai. As the year 
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1784 drew to a close, he suffered another hemor- 
rhage and was confined to bed. 

“T can’t afford to rest now,” he told his wife. 

“Let me spoil you like a little boy.” 

“It’s you who should be pampered. I’m so 
sorry our funds are low just when the new baby is 
expected. I want him to have all the things his 
brothers and sisters have had.” 

“You’re sure it will be a boy.” 

“Yes. It will be a boy,” Haym insisted. “Your 
birthday is next month. I’d like to get my twenty- 
two-year-old something to delight her—something 
luxurious. As soon as I can get out of the house, 
as soon as the weakness passes, you’ll see, everyone 
will be taken care of. Don’t worry, before Pm 
finished Ill get something into the bank for you 
and the children.” 

But Salomon failed to regain his strength. He 
remained in bed. Rachel sat beside him. His 
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children played around him. He struggled to think 
about business affairs, but his vitality was slipping 
away. 

Five days into the new year of 1785, at the age 
of forty-five, the man who stood behind Robert 
Morris and produced the actual sums with which 
the Revolution moved, the man who never claimed 
the limelight, never wore a uniform or flourished a 
sword, but whose services to his country were inesti- 
mable, died in debt. His obituary appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, January 8, 
1785. It said only: 


On Thursday, died Haym Salomon, a broker. 
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Afterword 


When Haym Salomon died, he left his family 
penniless. Haym M. was born three months after 
his father’s death. Rachel, bereaved and desperately 
in need of money, was unfamiliar with her husband’s 
business affairs, nor did she know anything about 
the handling of money. 

Upon the request of the state treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania, she innocently handed over more than 


$650,000 in various securities and certificates to him. 
She could not collect anything on these, nor from 
the large personal loans Salomon had owing to him 
from the Spanish Ambassador, Robert Morris, and 
many others. 

Her frequent and desperate requests to the state 
treasurer for compensation were ignored. Aftermany 
months of delay, she was told that the vouchers 
were “‘lost.” 

Eventually she found security in marriage to 
David Heilbron of New York City. 

Ezekiel Salomon served in the United States 
Navy as a purser and became a cashier of the New 
Orleans branch of the United States Bank. Sallie 
married Joseph Andrews of New York in 1794 and 
Deborah married Simon Myers Cohen in 1801. 

Haym M. Salomon, the son who never knew his 
father, put aside his career as a merchant in 1844 
in order to gather evidence proving his father’s claim 
against the government. He devoted all his energies 
to recovering the family’s rightful inheritance. 

In pleading the case, Haym M. Salomon cited 
the sworn statement of Robert Morris taken in 1805, 
when he himself was jailed for debt, that no pay- 
ment to Salomon appeared in his private accounts 
and that none had been made by the Treasury to 
Salomon or his heirs. 
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Haym Salomon’s son also presented, along 
with other documents, a letter from James Madison, 
twice president of the United States and a member 
of Congress when Salomon knew him. Written in 
1783, it gave evidence of his father’s contributions 
to the government. 

Reports of the Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty- 
second, and Thirty-eight Congresses favored paying 
the debt, and the Sixty-ninth Congress recommended 
payment to the heirs, but it never passed both 
houses. 

Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, William H. 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt all paid 
tribute to the patriot’s memory. A monument was 
erected in Chicago, December 15, 1941, as a joint 
memorial to George Washington, Robert Morris, 
and Haym Salomon. The first contribution received 
toward the statue was $2500 from William Salo- 
mon, Haym’s great grandson. 

Carved into the base of the monument are these 
words of President George Washington, written in 
1790: The government of the United States which gies 
to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, requires 
only that they who lwe under its protection should demean 
themselves as good citizens in gwing it on all occasions thew 


effectual support. 
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